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SONTAG AND MALIBRAN. 

By H. SUTHERLAND EpwarDs. 
IN France and England, but especially England, composers, 
singers, and operatic managers work habitually in hostile 
pairs. We have almost always had two Italian operas 
in London, though it has never been easy to make 
either one of them pay. When Bach’s music first came 
to England, an attempt was made to crush it by means of 
Handel’s ; while the partisans of Bach felt in duty bound 
to retaliate by maintaining that, weighed by the side of the 
contriver of fugues, the great composer of oratorios was of 
no moment whatever. Handel, again, by all accounts, thought 
very littie of Gluck, and placed him, as regards a knowledge 
of counterpoint, a little lower than his cook. Gluck, as every 
one knows, was pitted at Paris against Piccini, and it is equally 
notorious that Buononcini was forced at London into rivalry 
with Handel, to whom, according to some, he was “ scarcely 
fit to hold a candle,” though others maintained that Handel 
compared to Buononcini, was “little better than a ninny.” 
When Faustina was delighting half London by her singing, 
the other half could see no merit in it whatever, and had 
ears only for Cuzzoni, whom the admirers of Faustina de- 
clared to be a most imperfect vocalist. At a later period all 
musical Paris was divided into two camps by the irreconcilable 
claims of Madame Mara and Mdlle. Tosi, each of whom was 
put forward by her set of devotees as the one great singer 
of the day. 

Quarrels about singers assume generally a much more 
vivacious form than quarrels about composers ; for in the one 
case the question turns upon principles of art, in the other to 
a great extent on personal charms. As Faustina to Cuzzoni, 
as Mara to Tosi, so through the absurdity of operatic contro- 
versialists was Malibran to Sontag. Scntag has been accused 
by hostile critics of singing too much in the style of an in- 
strumentalist ; though a perfect instrumentalist, like a perfect 
vocalist, must assuredly show feeling. Some ill-bred person 
is said on one occasion to have introduced to Mdlle. Sontag 
a skilful flute-player, and to have said to her after the 
flautist had performed some very elaborate variations: “ Ecco / 
tuo rivale.” 

Sontag, in any case, moved the feelings of her audience ; 
and still stronger was the effect she produced on the hearts of 
her private hearers. When she was singing at Vienna during 
the height of her success in the first period of her career, Lord 
Clanwilliam, the English Ambassador, became so much 
attached tu her, and pursued her so persistently wherever she 
went, that to indicate his habit of following “ Sontag,” people 
called him Lord “ Montag.” In obedience to the general law 
which seems to govern the fate of prime donne, Sontag 
married brilliantly ; though it cannot be affirmed with any 
certainty that she married happily. A native of Coblenz, 
born in 1805, she appeared at an early age with the most 
brilliant success at Berlin, Vienna, Paris, and London. At 
Vienna, in 1823, she sang the principal part in Weber’s 
beautiful opera of Euryanthe, which, by many of its melodious 
phrases, suggests. the affinity that certainly existed between 
the genius of Weber and that of Wagner ; and she soon after- 
wards appeared at the Théatre Italien of Paris, as Rosina, in 
the Barber of Seville, this being the first occasion of her singing 
in the Italian language. On hearing her, Catalani is said to 
have made the ingenious but possibly not truthful remark,— 
“ Elle est la premiére de son genre, mats son genre n'est pas le 
premier.” Contemporary chroniclers record with admiration 
the fact that she received as salary £2,000 a year. A vocalist 
of first renown earns in the present day £20,000. 

The most interesting everft in Madame Sontag’s life is her 


marriage, The French, little acquainted with the fortune of | 
the prima donna in England, where from the earliest times, | 





dukes, marquises, and earls, have eagerly sought her hand, 
were startled by the news that the singer they adored had 
received an offer from an Italian nobleman, who was not only 
a count, but the ambassador of his government in foreign parts. 
Count Rossi, Madame Sontag’s favoured admirer, was the 
representative of Sardinia at Frankfort, capital of the now 
extinct Germanic Confederation, where he was the doyen or 
oldest member of the diplomatic body. In our own time a 
prima donna may marry any number of ambassadors (Miss 
Victoria Balfe for instance, became the wife first of Sir John 
Crampton, English ambassador at St. Petersburgh, and after- 
wards of the Duke de Frias, Spanish ambassador at Paris) ; 
and our readers are aware that in the infant days of opera, 
marriage with a first-class nobleman was, in England at least, 
the ordinary termination of a prima donna’s career. On the 
continent, however, men of many quarterings hesitated, and 
were made to hesitate, before contracting marriage with a 
woman recommended by nothing but her genius, her beauty 
and possibly her virtue ; and there was much talk and infinite 
speculation as to the relations between Count Rossi and 
Mademoiselle Sontag before their marriage was actually 
celebrated. To make things pleasant for his favourite vocalist 
and prepare her gradually for the exalted position to which 
she was to be raised, the King of Prussia ennobled 
Mademoiselle Sontag by the name and title of Mademoiselle 
de Lauenstein. 

The brilliant prima donna was now worthy of being 
married, even to a Sardinian count. But still her friends, 
those at least of the artistic world, could not believe that she 
would desert them and forsake her art in order to become an 
ambassadress. The situation inspired Scribe with the idea of 
a lyrical drama, which Auber set to music, and which was 
brought out at the Opéra Comique under the title of 
L’Ambassadrice. In this work the artistic heroine is repre- 
sented as on the point of becoming the wife of a great 
nobleman ; when, at the last moment, disgusted at the pre- 
judices and the obstacles thrown in the way of the marriage, 
she tears up the permission to marry, obtained, after much 
delay, from the king, and, taking an abrupt farewell of her 
would-be husband, returns impulsively to the lyric stage. 

As a matter of fact, Mademoiselle Sontag did for- 
sake the Opera, and did marry an ambassador. Eighteen 
years afterwards, however, in the revolutionary year of 1848, 
she was obliged to return to the stage. Sardinia had been 
ruined by Carlo Alberto’s brave but unsuccessful contest with 
Austria ; and with Sardinia fell Count Rossi, one of its most 
important public functionaries. The countess entered into 
negotiations with Mr. Lumley, then manager of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre ; and in 1849, she re-appeared, with striking success, 
on the scene of many triumphs in her earlier days. Madame 
Sontag’s new career lasted but six years. From Europe she 
crossed the Atlantic to America, where her agitated existence 
was brought to a painful end by cholera. 

At least as successful as Sontag in her artistic triumphs 
and quite as unfortunate in her untimely death was Malibran, 
Sontag’s contemporary, and naturally, therefore, rival ; from 
all accounts one of the most sfzrttuel/e, poetical and impassioned 
of singers, 

( To be continued.) 








THE HISTORY OF A MUSICAL PHRASE ATTEMPTED. 
A Sketch by Sir Grorce GROVE. 
(Continued from page 54.) 

This however does not exhaust the occurrence of our phrase 
in the Lobgesang. We have yet to discover with how very 
deep a meaning these simple notes can be charged in the 
hands of a master, In that most dramatic scene, ‘“‘ Watchman, what 
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of the night ?”—a scene which is now well-known to have been an 
afterthought, inserted in November, 1840, after thé two first perform- 
ances at Leipzig and Birmingham—the most prominent passage is 
surely, if I may be allowed to urge the opinion, a modification of the 
florid form of the phrase; a very artistic one no doubt, but still a 
modification, and quite within the bounds allowable in the “ meta- 
morphosis” of themes. We may see how, even so far back as 
Handel and Bach (Nos. 199, 200), our theme could be varied by 
the introduction of notes: we have elsewhere seen it modified by 
changes of time, and in the duration of its component notes. Why 
should not metamorphosis of the intervals be also allowable? Indeed, 
Handel and Mendelssohn have already made such a change in the 
instances quoted as Nos. 71, 187a, and 1874. Why may not a 
further progress in the same direction be allowed? That the 
Watchman’s enquiry is too spontaneous in expression to be a 
mere development of so archaic a phrase is hardly a valid objec- 
tion, for what can be more spontaneous than such occurrences 
of the phrase as Handel’s “and triumph over death” (No. 66)? 
Or than Mendelssohn’s own beautiful use of it in its simplest form 
in Elijah, “for their hands shall support and keep thee ” (No. 202) ? 
What more fraught with emotion, than the extract from the ghost 
scene in Alexander’s Feast, “and unburied remain” (No. 71)? But 
to return to the Lodgesang. I am speaking of the earnest and moving 


enquiry :— 
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No, 191. » ia. 
; —o— 9 9-9-8 5 5 
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Watch-man, will the night soon pass? 


Here the modified and unusual intervals of the phrase, its threefold 
repetition—a note* higher each time, as the suspense of the ques- 
tioner increases, and the beautiful instrumentation, all combine to 
make this passage one of the most striking possible. It is also 


striking as being an extreme instance of metamorphosis of the florid 
form of our phrase. 

The first sketch of this remarkable passage is to be found in the 
first movement of the third Organ Sonata in A (com moto maestoso) 
at the change to the minor :— 
































the phrase itself being afterwards, in working, modified into :— 
No, 193. 











In the opening san the con moto (major) of Sonata 3, the simple 
form of the phrase was employed :— 
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but when the major returns at the close, the more intense and 
artistic form is substituted for it. 


The florid form occurs again in the favourite hymn for soprano 
solo and chorus, “ Hear my prayer. O God.” This beautiful work, 
composed for voices and organ, though afterwards scored by its 
author at the request of Mr. Joseph Robinson of Dublin, is dated 





* The same thing occurs in 1 Bach’s Matthew Passion, where. the . chorus “ Let 
Him be crucified” is repeated half a note higher, with increase of urgency. 





January 25, 1844. It contains an example of the florid form in the 
second movement, which begins as follows :— 


Solo Chorus 
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The en- -e- ah shout-eth. 


The phrase is repeated and alternated between the solo voices 
and chorus, but can hardly be said to be developed, though there is 
a change of interval in the repetitions, which if not charged with the 
intense feeling of the “‘ Watchman ” passage, is still interesting :— ¢ 
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e-my shout-eth, The en 


Chorus. 








The en - e-my shout-eth,The en - e-my shouteththe god-less come fast. 


Before we relinquish the florid form of the phrase which Mendels- 
sohn has treated with such feeling and imagination, it may be well to 
notice two passages in the Credo of the Mass in G of Weber (1786- 
1826), which appear to be formed from it. The Mass was written 
in January, 1819. 

The simpler of the two passages is quoted first :— 
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The second is more artificial :- - 
No. 198. 
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But there can be little doubt as to its origin. It is not more artificial 
than the following passage from Bach’s Mass in B minor :— 
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or this again, from Handel’s Utrecht Jubilate :— 

















No. 200. 
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and yet each of these is obviously a mere eoienaions of the old phrase. 
But to return to Mendelssohn. 

Lauda Sion (or Praise Jehovah) was written for a church festival 
at Liége, on June 11, 1846, and the MS. bears the date of February 
ro in that year. It is a setting of the words of the old Latin 
hymn :— 

Lauda Sion salvatorem, 
Lauda ducem et pastorem, 
In hymnis et canticis ; 


and the music is throughout based more or less on the proper 
Church melody of the hymn (given most accurately in the chorus, 
“They that through ”). Our phrase occurs in the opening chorus— 
four parts, with full orchestral accompaniment—as the second 
subject, to the words “ He is mighty,” and starts thus; the first 
subject being introduced almost simultaneously with the second 
one :— 
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JAMPARY 29, ia . 








Praise Je - ho - vah, 
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further quotation is not necessary. 
(Zo be continued. ) 


GLEANINGS FROM ROBERT SCHUMANN’S YOUTH AND 
EARLY MANHOOD. 
By Mrs. Oscar BERINGER. 
(Continued from page 52.) 

During the whole of the latter portion of his stay at Heidelberg, 
i.é., after his return from Italy, Schumann was evidently thoroughly 
alive to the fact that he was gradually drifting farther and farther 
away from jurisprudence, although he palpably shirked the necessity 
of attending the family conclave, and vainly endeavoured to summon 
up sufficient strength of mind to finally demolish the fond hopes 
cherished by his mother and guardian of his ultimate adoption of a 
profession against which his soul declared open revolt. His letters 
of this period are filled with piteous accounts of the straits to which 
he is reduced by his monetary difficulties, but, as a rule, preserve 
a diplomatic silence on the subject of his “ bread-study.” 

He first betrays himself in a letter to his brother, whom he 
addresses in English as his “beloved bookseller, Charles,” and 
somewhat naively regrets thc compulsory devoton of ¢wo hours daily 
to Thibaut and Mittemayer. He speaks more openly to his 
mother in a letter dated July 1, 1830 :—“ If you would like a little 
picture of my life, I send it to you willingly. The only light winter’s 
frost that rests on my day is jurisprudence. Otherwise all is sun- 
shine, and everything gleams with light and gladness like dew 
pearls on flowers. Youth is not to be counted by years. The right 
sort of people are always young—like you,* and the poets. My 
idyll is simplicity’s self, and is embodied in music, poetry, and 
jurisprudence. Poetry should always surround life, as_ brilliant, 
cutting diamonds are set in gold. 

“T rise very early, from 4 to 7. I work from 7 to g at the piano ; 
then to Thibaut. In the afternoon, college alternates with English 
and Italian lessons and reading, and in the evening I go amongst 
men and nature. 

“T am quite conscious that I am not a practical mortal, which is 
really nobody’s fault but Heaven’s, which has bestowed upon me that 
fatal gift of imagination to tint the dark hues of the future with rose 
colour. That I should like to become a great lawyer you may easily 
believe, and interest and endeavour are not wanting. ‘That I shall 
never distinguish myself is not my fault, but has, in a manner, been 
born of circumstances and perhaps of my heart, which has always 
objected to speaking Latin. Chance, and if Heaven wills, good luck 
will sometime lift the veil which darkly hides my future. 

“Thibaut never excites my enthusiasm for jurisprudence, and there 
is not the making of a good official in me. A lawyer perforce, and 
against the grain, will never be a great one. These are my views, 
which I cannot disguise from you. I have countless plans, should 


Paganini’s appearance in Frankfort was hardly announced before 
Schumann rushed off, accompanied by his friend Tépken, to hear 
this phenomenal artist, whose marvellous performance kindled 
Schumann’s warmest enthusiasm, and thrilled his impressionable 
heart to the core. A lasting testimony of his.admiration remains 
in a pianoforte arrangement of several of Paganini’s Cafrices. 

Schumann’s next letter to his mother was probably mainly in- 
spired by the impetus given to his musical ambition by Paganini’s 
dazzling example, and contained the fateful announcement of his 





* Schumann night well have been credited with an intimate acquaintance 
with the far-famed ‘‘ blarney- stone,” 
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final determination to abandon his legal studies, while he for the 
first time boldly declared his firm and unalterable intention of 
adopting an artistic career. All traces of indecision had disappeared 
and were replaced by a thinly-veiled tone of exultation at his eman- 
cipation from the mental shackles imposed by his mother and 
guardian. “July 30, 1830, 5 a.m. Good morning, Mama! How 
shall I picture my happiness at this moment to you? The coffee- 
pot bubbles and boils, and the sky is deliciously puré and golden— 
the whole spirit of the morning rushes in fresh and life-giving. And 
then your letter lies before me, in which a whole treasure of affection, 
intelligence, and virtue is stored. My cigar tastes excellently. In 
short, the world is at times very beautiful—if one could always get 
up early enough. There is plenty of sunshine and blue sky in my 
life here, but I have lost my cicerone~-Rosen. Two other good 
friends of mine, brothers, left a week ago for Italy. So'l am often 
alone, very miserable, or very happy—just as it happens. Every 
young man would rather be without a sweetheart than without a 
friend. Moreover, when I think of myself sometimes I get into a 
fever. My whole life has been a twenty years’ struggle between poetry 
and prose—or call it music and law. 

“‘ My aim was equally high in practical life and in art. In prac- 
tical life my ideal was practical achievement, and the hope of being 
able to enter the legal lists with some chance of gaining a prize, and 
eventually entering an extended arena. But what opening is there, 


| especially in Saxony, for a bourgeois without money or influence— 


without even a taste for legal straw-splitting and quibbling ? 

“In Leipzig I allowed myself to drift dreamily down the stream, 
achieving nothing. Here I have worked more, but there, and here, 
I have always felt myself drawn closer and closer to art. Now I 
stand where the cross roads meet, tormented by the question 
‘Whither.’ 

‘Whither ? 

“Tf I follow my genius it .points to art, and, I think, the right 
road. 

“But no really—don’t be offended, and I only whisper it softly 
and lovingly—it has seemed to me as if you barred the way. Of 
course you had your thoroughly nice motherly reasons for this, which 
I also recognized, and which you and I called ‘ doubtful future ’ and 
‘uncertain bread.’ But what is to be done now? There can be no 
more torturing thought than for a man to feel that he’ has doomed 
himself to an unhappy, dead, empty future. 

“ At the same time it is no easy task to adopt a career in direct 
opposition to all one’s early inculcations and intentions, and demands 
patience, confidence, and quick preparation. My imagination is 
still in its youth to worship and cultivate art. I have also aimed at a 
complete certainty of my vocation, and am convinced that with work 
and patience, and under good masters, I shall be able in about six 
years to compete with any pianist. Pianoforte playing mainly 
requires mechanism and digital dexterity. Here and there I possess 
imagination, and perhaps a certain amount of creative power. And 
now comes the question—one or the other? For only one great 
thing can be accomplished in life. I can only reply to myself, 
‘Choose the right, and with application and determination I shall 
reach the top of the tree.’ I am more eager than ever in this struggle, 
my good mother. Sometimes I arm madly elate with confidence in 
my powers, at others doubting, when I think of the steep, stony path 
of difficulties which I might have already conquered, and which still 
lies before me. 

“If I stick to law, I should positively have to stay here another 
winter to hear Thibaut on the pandects. If I stick to music, I must 
at once return to Leipzig. Wieck, whom I thoroughly trust, who 
knows me, and estimates. my powers justly, would then take me in 
hand. Later I should have to go to Vienna for a year, and, if possible, 
to Moscheles. New a request, my good mother, which you may 
perhaps willingly fulfil—write to Wieck, and ask him, as a matter of 
fact, what he thinks of my project, my powers, and my chances of 
success. If you like, enclose this letter to him. . .. There should 
be no time lost... . ” 

And the appalled mother lost no time in forwarding this letter, 
which, with all its tender and almost womanly consideration, breathed 
so fixed and unalterable a decision. She wrote at once to Wieck on 
the receipt of the news of Schumann’s revolt :—‘‘ Honoured Sir,— 
At my son’s request, I venture to seek your advice on the subject of 
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this beloved son’s prsopects in life. Tremblingly, and with intense 
anxiety, I ask your opinion of the plan contained in Robert’s letter, 
which I enclose. They are not my views, and I acknowledge openly 
that I am extremely uneasy about his future. So much is necessary 
to distinguish oneself sufficiently in this art* to be able to earn one’s 
bread by it. There have been so many great artists before him,+ and 
even should his talent prove so very remarkable, it is always uncertain 
whether he will have success, and be able to enjoy asecured future. 
He has studied for three years, and has spent a great, great deal. 
And now when I thought he would soon reach the goal, I see him 
taking a step which will make it necessary for him to commence all 
over again. 

“And even then, when he has conquered all the new difficulties, 
his little property will have been spent, and he will be entirely 
dependent upon applause, and doubtful success. 

“Oh, I cannot describe to you how sad and depressed I am 
when I think of Robert’s future. He is a good creature, gifted with 
intelligence and powers that others have to laboriously acquire, a not 
disagreeable appearance, enough capital to support himself decently, 
or until he should be in a position to acquire more, and now he 
wants to jump into a profession which he should have entered ten years 
ago. 

“Honoured Sir, if you are a father yourself, you will feel that my 
anxiety is not groundless. My other three sons are entirely against 
Robert’s plan, and press me to withhold my consent. But still I do 
not want to force him against his will. It is no sinecur2, after three 
wasted years, to begin again as an apprentice, and risk his few 
remaining thalers on such an uncertainty. Upon your verdict 
everything depends—the peace of a loving mother, the whole hap- 
piness in life of a young inexperienced being who only exists in 
higher spheres, and will not enter into practical life. I know that 
you love music—do not let that feeling plead for Robert, but 
consider his age, his means, his powers, and his future. I beg, I 
implore you as a husband, a father, and a friend of my son’s, act 
like an honest man, and tell us candidly and openly what he has to 
fear, and whathe hastohope .... .” 


(Zo be continued.) 





Reviews. 


VOCAL. 


We have received two songs from Mr. J. Williams, both of more 
than average merit. “Recollections,” by C. Bernard Gilbert, is a 
thoroughly effective song, showing a sincere desire on the part of the 
composer to give to the words an appropriate musical rendering ; 
while “More and more,” by William A. Aikin, a song of somewhat 
simpler character, is marked by unmistakable musical feeling, and 
excellently harmonized. 

Messrs. Marriott & Williams send “ For merrie, merrie England,” 
by Dr. William Spark, a song in which highly patriotic sentiments 
are wedded to fairly characteristic music. ‘ Love’s Vigil,” a serenade 
by Gerald M. Lane, has a tuneful waltz refrain which should secure 
for it popularity. In “Cousin Harry,” by ‘Thomas Hunter, the com- 
poser’s gift of melody labours under a disadvantage. No useful pur- 
pose is served by constantly reiterating expressions of wonder at the 
sort of verses deliberately chosen by composers of some modern 
songs, but in this instance the words reach a depth of silliness remark- 
able even in the present day. ‘ Round tree and bush” (same pub- 
lishers) is a taking duet in canon for two equal voices, by Walter 
van Noorden. 

The Rev. Brown-Borthwick has published a little volume of 
“‘Hymn-Tunes for Congregational and Private Use,” which are melo- 
dious and flowing without detriment to the devotional element, a 
consideration not always sufficiently attended to in this class of com- 
positions. Among the signs of a general increase of musical taste 
may be noted the fact that congregations are no longer indifferent to 








* Music. 
+ Frau Schumann was clearly no believer in the theory ot everlasting progress. 








the character of music given them to sing in our churches, and have 
their distinct likes and dislikes. To all those interested in this matter 
we may cordially recommend Mr. Brown-Borthwick’s contribution to 
Church hymnody. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


From Messrs. Marriott and Williams we receive several pianoforte 
pieces by J. Trousselle, a clever, fertile writer, who manages to 
invest his compositions with musical interest while nevertheless 
keeping executive difficulties within the limits required by players in 
a moderately advanced stage of proficiency. His themes, if not of 
striking originality, are always well and conveniently treated, and 
calculated, when well rendered, to give pleasure by reason of their 
musicianly qualities. Of two Ballades sent us, in A and B minor 
respectively, the former is of most harmonious character ; the latter a 
spirited “ Allegro con fuoco,” and both possess sterling qualities. 
We also have three specimens from a set of twelve characteristic 
pieces by the same composer—“ Fairy Tale,” “The Rivulet,” and 
“Romance in E,” all of which are marked in various degrees by 
similar favourable characteristics. ‘‘ Wild Winds,” by Powis Hoult, 
is a theme with variations. The latter are modern in style, and will 
be found to be not so difficult as they look, the whole making a 
flourishing, effective piece. Nocturne No. 1 in B minor, by Whewall 
Bowling, is a composition of higher class, requiring for its proper 
interpretation gifts of imagination rather than unusual executive 
skill on the part of the performer. 

The Organist’s Quarterly Journal for January (Novello, Ewer, 
& Co.) well sustains its reputation by an excellent selection of 
pieces for that instrument, of varying degrees of length, by H. M. 
Higgs, Edward Cutler, J. Allanson Benson, C. F. Abdy Williams, 
and Warwick Jordan. 





A MUSICAL MISER. 
(From the “ New York World.”) 


The contest over the missing will of the miser, James Henry Paine, 
who died one year ago in a miserable little attic in this city, was resumed 
before Surrogate Rollins yesterday. The same listless faces which have 
been present at the hearing of the hum-drum testimony, as the case has 
dragged on from day to day, were suddenly beaming with the liveliest 
interest, when during the afternoon it became known that the stakes in the 
race were to be counted by hundreds of thousands instead of thousands, 
and that the winning man would be enriched for life. The secreted 
money-bags of the miser had at last been tound, and a property of nearly 
one-half a million of dollars hinged on the contest. 

Jt is rarely that a more romantic story is heard, than that which was 
told before the Surrogate yesterday, “ Old Miser Paine’s” history, and 
the story of his miserable end, have already been told in the World, and 
its readers will remember that Paine was a grand-nephew of Robert 
Treat Paine, who signed the Declaration of Independence, a memker of 
one of Massachusett’s oldest families, well bred and educated. On the 
23rd of December last he died in the attic of No. 177, Bleecker Street, 
half starved, half clothed and half crazy. He had been estranged from 
his family for years, and was buried almost by charity. He had lived 
nearly a quarter of a century by begging what he ate and what he wore. 
Yet not very long before his death, his brother, Robert Treat Paine, of 
Boston, had said: “ James ought to be worth 250,000 dols. at the least in 
his own right. What has become of it?” This question has puzzled 
many a head since, and this is what Charles F. Chickering, the rich piano 
manufacturer, answered yesterday. 

“I knew James Henry Paine for years before he died. I was brought 
into communication with him often through his love for music. He was 
an expert musical critic, and this poor old miser had at bis tongue’s end 
a wealth of inexhaustible information. But, though I had heard that he 
was popularly supposed to have some money hidden away somewhere, 
I never really knew anything about it. One day at the close of the 
sixties he came into my office with a bundle in his hand. This is the 
bundle,” pointing to the package beside him. “It was about a foot long, 
and six or eight inches wide. It was wrapped up in an ordinary brown 

per, and tied with an ordinary string. On the outside was carefull 
sue up an old green handkerchief. He asked me if he could leave it 
in my possession, and I answered, yes, I told him I would put it in my 
safe. He objected to this, and asked me if I had a private safe at home 
which none of my enor ever opened. I said yes again, and he 
carelessly replied that he would like me to place it there. 

“T took the bundle and locked it up, scarcely ever giving the matter 
a thought again. Once, years afterwards, I met him in the street, and 
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in the country. Suddenly he interrupted me, and asked me if that bundle 
was all right. I said certainly, and he didn’t allude to it again. In fact, 
I think he never spoke of it again during his life. 

“The little old green bundle remained hidden away in the safe, 
gathering dust, and forgotten for years. After the old man’s death, I 
remembered the package, and took it out of its hiding-place one day to see 
if it contained anything worth keeping. I had supposed it held nothing 
more than someold musical papers.and carelessly untied the string. Tearing 
open one corner, I caught sight of a roll of bank-bills. It seemed to me, in 
the hasty glimpse I caught of them, that they must amount to manythousands 
of dollars. I tied the handkerchief together quickly, and took the next train 
for Boston, to see Robert Treat Paine, who, I thought, was the nearest 
living relative. He said that there were nearer heirs-at-law than he, and 
he named the Claggetts of that city. On the rst of March, in the presence 
of Sumner and Charles Claggett, and my attorney, Mr. Swift, we opened 
the packet. Gold and silver dollars, bank notes by the thousand, certifi- 
cates of stock and scrip, rolled out upon the table. The little old green 
handkerchief for nearly twenty years had closely guarded treasure 
amounting to something over 400,000 dollars. About 14,000 dollars has 
become outlawed : the 40,000 dollars which the certificates represented 
has been paid up to me, as administrator, by the Metropolitan Bank ; 
the remainder of the money is worth its full face value. There is more 
property, which is not yet collected.” 


Occasional Hotes. 


The notices which our daily contemporaries have devoted 
to Gilbert and Sullivan’s new operetta will be something of a 
puzzle to the intelligent foreigner and others not admitted to 
the inner circle. All papers agree in treating the event as one 
of first importance, and the articles vary from a column to a 
column and a half of small print. Most of the critics also 
opine,—and who endowed with the most moderate acumen of 
judgment could doubt ?—that the weakness of the joint pro- 
duction lies in the libretto, more especially in the second act 
of that libretto. 





On this point it will be interesting to quote a few parallel 
extracts. Zhe Times, somewhat in the Thunderer’s mood, is 
the most outspoken of all :—“ The fundamental idea of the 
new play, like all Mr. Gilbert’s ideas, is extremely good. .. . 
But Mr. Gilbert has spoilt his own idea by a mistake so 
obvious that one observes it with surprise in a dramatist so 
experienced, albeit never famous for his plots. Instead of 
one baronet he gives us two. The horror at his own crimes, 
which Mr. Rutland Barrington as Sir Despard Murgatroyd 
has felt in the first act, Mr. Grossmith feels in the second, 
having been compelled to resume the loathed dignity which 
for twenty years he has escaped by his sudden disappearance 
and retirement to a fishing village in the disguise of Robin 
Oakapple, an honest farmer. The consequence is, that the 
fun which is kept alive in the first act runs completely dry in 
the second, which is long and tedious, and winds up with an 
anti-climax of inanity, at which, as we remarked before, even 
some of the devoutest Savoy worshippers drew the line.” 


The Daily Telegraph expresses the same sentiment a little 
more politely when it writes: “ But the device which again 
reanimates the portraits, and, by casuistic reasoning, proves 
that the ancestors never ought to have died at all, and, there- 
fore, are not dead—this involves a situation which no humour 
redeems from the charge of clumsiness and exaggeration. 
Mr. Gilbert has aforetime not been happy in the dénoiment 
of his works. Here we venture to say that he is particularly 
weak, and it will surprise us much if the disapprobation 
expressed on Saturday night by a portion of the audience do 
not echo throughdut the, doubtless, long run awaiting 
Ruddygore.” 


The Standard on the other hand, which exceeds its con- 
temporaries in the length of its notice, fails to observe any 
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weakness in plot or music, and the Morning Post shares the 
admiration of the Tory organ, drawing the line only at the 
want of respect with which the upper classes are treated. 
“Many of the ‘higher placed’ among the audience,” it 
remarked, “did not recognize the caricature, and so, missing 
the point of the whole thing, were not inclined to consider it 
successful.” 


But the Daily News, perhaps for a similar reason, seems to 
have spent the evening in a state of absolute beatitude. It 
contains two separate articles, one dealing with the operetta, 
the other (in larger type) with the “swells” who were present 
and the pretty frocks worn by their wives and daughters. Of 
the dissentient voices it has nothing to say, and a glowing 
notice finds its climax in the following sentence: “ When the 
curtain fell all the artists, the author, the conductor, and the 
manager were called to the front, and hearty cheering announced 
another Savoy success.” 


Curiously enough, the New York correspondent of the same 
journal, dating his telegram on Sunday, states that all the 
papers of that city give full and special accounts of the first 
performance of Ruddygore, and that “all give the impression 
more or less distinct that the work is not a success.” How, 
will the aforesaid puzzled foreigner ask, was this impression 
arrived at? and why were the hisses, so distinctly re-echoed 
from Printing House Square, and even across the Atlantic, 
inaudible at Bouverie Street ? 


The aspiring amateur is becoming more and more enter- 
prising, and following the example of the professional musician, 
he clamours for “organization.” The following paragraph, 
which appeared in an evening contemporary, will be read 
with horror and delight in various quarters :—“ There is a 
large demand for philanthropic amateurs (not the same thing 
as amateur philanthropists) in the East-end of London, and 
there is a large supply of philanthropic amateurs in the north 
south, and west ; but there has hitherto been no recognized 
mechanism for bringing the demand into relation with the 
supply. To meet this want, a ‘ Recreative Registry’ has 
been started, with Lord Brabazon for its chairman, and Mr. 
Barnett, the Bishop of Bedford, Viscountess Folkestone, and 
Mr. Walter Besant on its council. Amateur singers, actors, 
reciters, owners of magic lanterns, designers of tableaux 
vivants, and all other persons whatsoever who. are able and 
willing to contribute in any way to the recreation of the 
toiling millions, are invited to pay a fee of one shilling, and 
have their names registered, while a yearly subscription of 
five shillings entitles those who are in search of amateur 
talent to be placed in communication with such of the enlisted 
volunteers as they deem desirable. Should the receipts do 
more than cover the expenses of printing, advertising, postage, 
&c., the surplus is to be handed over to the Recreative Evening 
Schools Association. Communications should be addressed 
to the honorary secretary, the Mill House, Felstead, Essex.” 


All musicians with a horsey tendency in their composition 
should go to see the Roman races at Olympia, and even those 
who are without that last debility of artistic minds may find 
something to interest them in the music discussed there by a 
large and excellent band far above the ordinary level of circus 
performances. Some of the curious fanfares for the brass, 
played in connection with the deer-hunt, are especially 
striking, and we are much mistaken if they do not derive 
their origin from the Halalis sounded at the death of noble 
stags, when the Grand Monarque was hunting in the forest of 
Vincennes. 
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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Instituted 1822. Incorporated 
by Royal Charter, 1830. Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
Principal—Professor Sir G. A. Macfarren. 
The NEXT STUDENTS’ CHAMBER CONCERT will take place at ST. 
JAMES’S HALL, on FEBRUARY 18, at 2.30. 
Conductor, Mr. BARNBY. 
Stalls, 5/- ; balcony or area, 2/6; admission, 1/- 
JOHN GILL, Secretary. 





Royal Academy of Music. Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIG, 
KENSINGTON GorE, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1883. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director—Sik GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., L.L.D. 
Next Certificate of Proficiency Examination, April 19, 1887. Fourteen 


Open Scholarships now vacant. Preliminary Examination, March 2. Last day 


for receiving applications, January 31. ; 
Regulations and all information to be obtained of the Registrar at the College. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Secretary. 


ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Established 1861. ST. 


GEORGE’S HALL; 14,- Harrington Gardens, South Kensington; and | 


1, Old Steine, Brighton. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. D., Cantab. 

Fee, three to five guineas at St. George’s Hall, four to six guineas at branches, 
is for the course of instruction in four studies. 

Piano—Dr. Wylde, Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, Logé, Kohler, Loman, Gear. 
Trew, Roche, Mattei, Ehrenfechter, Lehmeyer. 

Singing—M. Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Scuderi, Dinelli, Raimo, G. Garcia, 
Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Rocca, Romili, Danielli, Barnett. 

Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba. Harp—Oberthur. ’Cello—Pezze. 

C. TREW, Hon. Secretary. 


RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. President—The Right Hon. 
The Ear. of ABERDEEN. 
SESSION 1886-87. 

The distribution of Diplomas, Certificates, &c., gained by the successful 
candidates at the Higher Examinations will take place on Tuesday, February 1, 
to be preceded by a Students’ Concert at seven o’clock. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Local Examinations in Instrumental and Vocal Music will be held during the 
Session at various centres, on dates te be learned on application. 

These Examinations are open to all candidates without restriction as to age 
or sex. Application should be made through the Local Secretary for the District 
at least three months before the proposed date of the Examination. 

Tickets, regulations, list of centres, &c., can be had from the Secretary, 
Trinity College, London, W. 

By Order of the Academical Board. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 





ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
4 PORCHESTER SQUARE, HYDE PARK, W. 
City BRANCH: 4, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, E.C. 

BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND DistTrRIcTs BRANCH: 92, COLMORE ROW. 

The New Building and Resident Depzrtments unsurpassed for Appointments, 
Concerts, Choir, and Orchestral Performances weekly. Scholarships for talent. 
Application Form and Prospectus by addressed Envelope—SECRETARY. 

LANSDOWNE COTTELL, Director. 


CADEMY for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT of PIANO- 
FORTE PLAYING. 12, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. (Estab- 
lished 1873.) 
President FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director daa, aoe - OSCAR BERINGER. 
The Academy is for Amateur and Professional Students. For prospectus 
apply to the Director. 


py ANG FON VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRAL ACADEMY, 
Burlington Hall, 23, Savile Row, W. 
Principal and Conductor - Mr. J. KorNFELD. 
BURLINGTON ACADEMY ORCHESTRA (ladies and gentleman) meets 
EVERY ‘TUESDAY, from 5.30 to 7. Vocalists and Instrumentalists have the 
advantage of full Orchestral Accompaniment. 


TE MUSICAL ART STUDIOS (VOCAL ACADEMY), 
12, Princes Street, Hanover Square, W. 
Principal * Mrs. M. A. CARLISLE. 
Qualified Sub-Professors also give lessons in Mrs. M. A. Carlisle's invariably 
successjul “* METHOD ” of Voice Production at the Studios. 


ARLEY ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 126, Harley Street, W. 
(Established 1879.) 
Director—Mr. GANZ. 
The Term commenced on* Thursday, JANUARY 20. Prospectuses, with 
complete list of Professors may be had upon application. ; 














OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PIANO. 
Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Including the Patent Sostenente Souuding Board, ensuring a remarkably sympathetic 
quality, pliable action, and absolute durability, combined with great strength and volume of 
tone. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS, PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 18, 20, and 
22, Wigmore Street, London, W. Illustrations, Descriptive Pamphlets, and Priced Lists post free 


HE FACILE MUSIC PRINTER, with which any Lady or 
Gentleman may easily, rapidly, and perfectly Print any number of Copies, 

Full Music Size. No more manuscript. A boon to Bandmasters, Choi:masters, 
Musicians and Vocalists. Saving time and money. In neat box, free, P.O. 3/6. 








--ALEX. MOUROE CHACKMORE, Buckingham. 





THE 


HYGIENE OF THE VOCAL ORGANS ; 


Ht Practical bandbook for 
SINGERS AND SPEAKERS. 


By MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D., Lond., 


Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat, formerly 
Physician and Lecturer on Physiology at the London Hospital ; 
Physician to the Royal Society of Musicians. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. Second Edition. 


‘*The book may be recommended as a wholesome antidote to those new 
treatises which are now constantly appearing with respect to the training and 
care of the singing voice, and which, while loaded with much scientific jargon, 
are hopelessly bewildering to the real voice trainer.” —Saturday Review, Dec. 11, 
~ 1886. 

‘* Thought, learning, long experience, quick and constant observation, and a 
play of mind which keeps it free from all mere trammels of theory—such are the 
qualifications which the author of this little manual brought to the task of writing 
it.”—St. James's Gazette, Dec. 22, 1886. 

‘* The chapter on the training of the singing voice really embraces every point 
of view that is of interest to these who have in hand the development of the 
physical powers, whether of children or of adults.” —Dazly News. Dec. 24, 1886. 

**Golden rules might be multiplied ‘ad infinitum’ from Dr. Mackenzie’s 
pages, but sufficient has been said to show that his book is as useful and readable 
as it is scientifically important.” Zhe 7imes, Sept. 9, 1886. 

‘“We can confidently recommend the book to all singing students.” — Zhe 
Musical World, July 3, 1886. 

‘* Surely, therefore, an authority of such weight should not raise his voice in 
vain ; for besides giving his readers any amount of useful information respecting 
the voice and its production, he provides them most unselfishly with much of the 
knowledge that will enable them to cultivate and preserve their vocal powers.” — 
Musical Socrety, Oct. 1, 1886. 





LONDON : 


MACMILLAN aAnp CO., BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


Songs by 
MICHAEL STYDOLF. 


No. 1.—TO AN ABSENTEE - - - . - - Hoop. 





2.--TO THYRZA - - . - . . - - BYRON. 
3—THERE WAS A TIME - - - - - - - 

4.—BREAK, BREAK, BREAK  - - - TENNYSON. 
5.—THE SILENT LAND - - - - SALIS. 


( Paraphrased.) 


‘‘ The melodic phrases wedded to the words express their meaning with great 
force.” —Musical World. 


No. 6—GO, LOVELY ROSE - . - - WALLER. 
7——WHEN MAN EXPELLED - - - . - BYRON. 
9.—IS THERE A BITTER PANG .- - - - Hoop. 
10.—TO CLARISSA - - - . - - COLERIDGE. 
12—MUTUAL PASSION” - - - “ i 


13—OZIMANDIAS-  - ~~ + SHELLEY. 
14.—ODE TO PYRRHA (Milton) - visor . HORACE. 





Price 1/3 each net. 


OSs eae 





R. COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 
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Professional Cards. 


The charge for a space in this column is 
los. 6d. per quarter (13 weeks), or 31s.6d. for 
a whole year—payable in advance. Afpplica- 
tions should be made at the office of THE 
MUSICAL WORLD, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
London, W. 








Conductors and Composers. 


Mr. JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT, 
8, MARLBOROUGH PLACE, — 
Sr. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HAMILTON TERRACE, H 
Sr. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 


Signor CARLO DUCCI 
(Professor of the Pianyjorte, Conductor and Composer), 
25, PRINCES STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE W. 











Mr. CHARLES FOWLER, 
66, ELsHAM RoapD, 
KENSINGTON, W. 


Mr. WILHELM GANZ 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
126, HARLEY STREET, W. 


Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 
A.R.A.M., 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor,) 
17, FinspuRY Park VILLAS, 
GREEN LANES, N. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), i 
12, WESTBOURNE PaRK TERRACE, W. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 


(Guitar, Concertina, and Gigelira. Wood and Straw 
Instrument.) 


22A, DORSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


Vocalists—Sopranos. 


Madame VALLERIA 
(Opera and Concerts), 
BoswoRTH Hovus:, HusBAND’s BoswoRTH, 


Rucpsy. 








Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
MACLAREN’S AGENCY, 


377, STRAND, or NOLAN & JACKSON. 


Miss DOROTHY DICKSON 
(Concerts and Comic Opera), 
clo Mr. A. MOUL, 


26, OLD Bonp STREET, W. 





Miss KATE FLINN 


(Concerts and Oratorios), 
41, WELBECK STREET, 





CAVENDISH SQUARE, W 





Mdlle. VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts), 
7, CHESILTON RoaD, MUNSTER PARK, 
FULHAM, S.W. 





Contraltos. 
Miss PFEIFFER VAN BEEK 
(Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts, also Lessons), 
Pupil of Stockhausen, 
4, BULSTRODE STREET, 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, W. 
Mrs. M. A. CARLISLE, 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
12, PRINCES STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W. 





Miss LENA LITTLE 


(Concerts), 
42, NORFOLK SQUARE, HypDE Park, W. 
Miss EDITH OSBORN 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Pupil of Mr. Fredk. Walker, 
77, WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 


Miss PATTIE MICHIE, 
68, PARK WALK, FULHAM Roap, 
Lonpon, S.W. 








Tenors. 


Mr. CHARLES ELLISON, 
c/o CarL Rosa, Esgq., 
17, WESTBOURNE STREET, HyDE Park, W. 


Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
60, WESTBOURNE PARK VILLAS, W. 
Mr. IVER M‘KAY, 
clo Mr. W. Marriott, 
295, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
28, BetsizE Roap, N.W., 
Or, Mr. N. VERT, 6, Cork Sr., 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. 





Mr. EDWARD SCOVEL 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
c/o Colonel HENRY MAPLESON, 
HAWTHORN LODGE, FINCHLEY NEw Rp., N.W. 


Mr. WILLIAM J. WINCH, 
c/o Mr. N. VERT, 6, Cork Sr., 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, W, 


Baritones. 


Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED RoapD, 
West DuLwicu, S.E. 











Mr. FISCHER, 
clo Mr. HERMANN FRANKE, 


2, VERE STREET, W. 


Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera and Concerts), 
63, STAFFORD PLACE, 


BUCKINGHAM GaArTE, S.W. 


Mr. BANTOCK PIERPOINT, 
2, RussELL CHAMBERS, 
Bury STREET, W.C. 





Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone, of the “ London Ballad Singers,” 
vatorios, Concerts, &c.), 
30, LANCASTER Roap, 
NotrinG HILL. 


Mr. OWEN EVAN-THOMAS 
(Concerts and Comic Opera) 
175, New Bonp STREET, W. 





Guitar. 





Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has returned to town, 22A, Dorset STREET, 
PORTMAN SQuARE, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, “Learning the Guitar 
Simplified,” 1os. 6d. 








Pianoforte. 


Mr. CHARLES A. TREW 
( Professor of the Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony), 
22, STONOR Roap, WEsT KENSINGTON. 





Violin. 





Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 
(Formerly Pupil of Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S. S. Wesley) 
23, THICKET Roap, 
Pupils visited or received. ANERLEY, S.E. 
Mr. JULES KOOPMAN 
(Late Professor at Conservatoire, Griningen. Lessons, 
Concerts, and Private Soirées). 


109, SUTHERLAND GARDENS, W., 
Or, STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 
84, New Bonp STREET, W. 





Trumpet & Cornet. 


Mr. THOMAS HARPER, 
185, Kinc’s Roap, N.W. 


ecitals, 


Mr. JOHN L. CHILD 


‘Dramatic and other Recitals, with or without Music. 
Also Lessons in Elocution), 


c/o Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., 
50, New Bonn STREET, W, 





THE FRASER QUINTET.—Misses 
Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, 
Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella 
(Violinists), play Quartets, Solos, Duets, two 
Pianofortes, &c. For Engagements, for 
Concerts, “ At Homes,” Dinner and Garden 
Parties.—Address: 121, Adelaide Road, N.W 








Miss AGNES JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 34a, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W.; or to Mr. N. 
VERT, 6, Cork Street, W. 





Miss GERALDINE SOMERS 
Ts in Town for Concerts and Lessons, 


81, GROSVENOR Roap, S.W. 
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Monpay POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 
MONDAY EVENING, Jan. 31, 1887. Programme : Quartet in A 
major, Op. 18, No. 5 (Beethoven), for two violins, viola, and violoncello ; Sonata 
Appassionata (Beethoven), for pianoforte alone; Recit. and Adagio in B flat 
(Spohr), for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment ; Trio in D minor, Op. 63 
(Schumann), for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. Executants: MM. Schén- 
berger, Heermann, L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti. Vocalist, Miss Liza 
Lehmann. Accompanist, Mr. Frantzen. Commence at eight.—Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; 
balcony, 3s.; admission, Is. Programmes and tickets at Chappell & Co.’s, 
50, New Bond Street ; and at Austin’s, Piccadilly. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 
THIS (Saturday) AFTERNOON, Jan. 29, 1887. Programme: Quartet 
in D minor, No. 2 (Mozart), for two violins, viola, and violoncello ; Sonata in E 
minor, Op. 90 (Beethoven), for pianoforte alone ; Fantasia in C major, Op. 159 
(Schubert), for violin and pianoforte; Trio in C minor, Op. 5 (Arthur Foote), 
for‘ pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. Executants: Madame Norman-Neruda 
(her last appearance previous to her departure for a Continental tour), MM. Charles 
Hlallé, L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti. Vocalist, Mr. Edward Lloyd. Com- 
mence at three.—Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; balcony, 3s. ; admission, Is. Programmes and 
tickets at Chappell and Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street; and at Austin’s, Piccadilly. 


ATH PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—President: Sir ARTHUR 


SULLIVAN. Musical Director and Conductor: Mr. ALBERT VISETTI. 
JUBILEE CONCERT, JUNE 20. 


COMPETITION 
To encourage local and native effort in the Art of Music. 
GOLD MEDAL 

For the best Original Cantata for Soli, Chorus and Orchestra, to occupy about 
forty minutes in performance. 

The successful work will be produced at this Concert. 

CONDITIONS. 

1. Competitors must be of English birth, and resident within the counties 
of Somerset, Wilts, and Gloucestershire. 
2. The work must be original. 

published wili be accepted. 

3. The composer’s name must not appear on the MSS., but a motto or nom de 
plume must be written on the face of each composition, to correspond with one cn 
the outside of a sealed envelope containing within it the full name and address of 
the composer. 

4. The Cantata will remain the copyright of the composer. 

5. All compositions to be addressed to the Committee, 42, Rivers-street, Bath, 
marked ‘‘ Philharmonic Competition,” on or before the 31st March next. 

12, New Bond-street, Bath. FRANK WILCOX, Hon. Sec. 


PEOPLE'S CONCERT SOCIETY. 


THIS WEER’S CONCERTS: 
SATURDAY, January 29, at the TOWN HALL, POPLAR, E., 
at 8 p.m.—Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte Trio in C minor, and Beethoven’s 
Symphony in C, No. 1, for pianoforte (four hands) and strings. 
ARTISTS. 
Mdlle. BERTHA BROUSIL. 
Mr. WILLIAM C. HANN. 
Miss KINGDON. 
Miss F. KINGDON. 
VocaLists.—Madame CARRIE BLACKWELL and Mr. W. H. WING. 
Admission, 6d. and rd. . 


ne pint January 30, at ST. ANDREW’S HALL, NEWMAN 
STREET, OXFORD STREET, W., at 4 p.m.—Schubert’s String Quartet 
in D minor, and Haydn’s in G, Op. 64, No. 4. 
ARTISTS. 
Herr KUMMER, 
Mr. EDWARD J. O'BRIEN. 
Mr. W. DONKIN. 
M. ALBERT. 
VocaLists.—Miss WAKEFIELD and Mr. FRANK CONNERY. 
Collection to defray expenses. 


UNDAY, January 30, aa THE INSTITUTE, SOUTH PLACE, 
FINSBURY, E.C., at 7 p.m.—Mozart’s String Quartet in D minor, 
and Mendelssohn’s in E flat, Op. 12. 
ARTISTS. 
Herr KARL HENKEL. 
Herr SCHRATTENHOLZ. 
Mr. W. A. EASTON. 
Signor PERUZZI. 
VocaLIsTssx—Madame CARRIE BLACKWELL and Mr. HENRY YATES. 
Collection to defray expenses. 


ONDAY, January 31, aa OMEGA HALL, OMEGA PLACE, 
ALPHA ROAD, LISSON GROVE, N.W., at 8 p.m.—Gade’s Trio in 
F, for pianoforte and strings, and Beethoven’s ‘‘ Kreutzer” Sonata. 
ARTISTS. 
Mdlle. ADELINA DINELLI. 
Mr. STEPNEY RAWSON. 
Miss RAWSON. 
VocaALIsTs.x—Miss ELLEN M. COOPER and Mr. STEPNEY RAWSON. 
Admission, 6d. and rd, 

















The Committee offer a 


No compositions previously printed or 











HE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS.— 
Conductor, Mr. HENSCHEL. 

TENTH CONCERT, THURSDAY EVENING NEXT, Feb. 3, ST. 

JAMES’S HALL, at 8.30. Reserved seats, 7s. 6d. and 3s.; admission Is. 

At Austin’s Office, St. James’s Hall; and usual agents. 











RURY LANE—Avcustus Harris, Lessee and Manager.— 

EVERY DAY, begins at 1.25, finishes at 5.15, doors open at 12.45, ordi- 

nary doors at 1.15, and EVERY EVENING, begins at 7.25, finishes at 11.15, 
doors open at 6.45, ordinary doors at 7.15, THE FORTY THIEVES. 


HE FORTY THIEVES, at DRURY LANE.—In conse- 

quence of the ‘‘ Forty Thieves” being equal to three pantomimes rolled 

into one it has been found necessary to shorten certain of the less important 

scenes, notwithstanding their excellence, so that the performance may be over in 

good time. The effect of this, however, has only been to give full scope to its 
brightest and funniest features, 


Te FORTY THIEVES, at DRURY LANE.—The Daily 
Telegraph says: .‘* Mr. Augustus Harris can proudly boast that he has 
produced the most sumptuous, and certainly the larg:st, pantomime in the varied 
history of those entertainments at the national theatre. Things that are tawdry 
and theatrical are never for one moment in evidence. Brocades of the most 
delicate tints and most exquisite material ; satins, silks, plushes, velvets, all from 
the finest looms, and embroidered with the patience of a Penelope—all these are 
massed together with a skill and a lavish bounty which are worthy of all praise.” 


RURY LANE.—THE FORTY THIEVES, is pronounced 
the finest spectacle ever seen—played by the best and funniest company 
ever gathered together.—T WICE DAILY, at DRURY LANE. 


RURY LANE.—THE FORTY THIEVES.—By the improved 


rapid system of issuing tickets at this box-office, vouchers for each seat 
being specially printed for each performance, the public are spared all unnecessary 
delay. Seats can be frequently booked at the box-office of the theatre (open daily 
from ten to five) when not obtainable elsewhere. 


paris HIPPODROME AT OLYMPIA.— 
ADDISON ROAD STATION, KENSINGTON. 
(anerrs, the most accessible place in London, 

















Roose SEATS IN ADVANCE.—No Booking Fees. 
= THE PRESS SAYS :— 
AILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Nothing that can be said of the 


Hippodrome performances can exceed the facts.” 


TANDARD.—“ Performances of the kind on anything like such 


a scale never previously seen.” 


er NEWS.—“ A magnificent success.” 
PVPCE-" Sere has not been seen in London anything equal 


to the Hippodrome performances.” 


——— There is nothing like it in London.” 


ALL MALL.—*“ The biggest show of its kind ever seen in 
London.” 
UNDAY TIMES.—‘“ It is not only the best place of afternoon 


entertainment to which to take young children, but adults 
are making it a fashionable lounge.” 


PORTING TIMES.—*“ That Olympia should be crammed day 
and night is not remarkable, since the show there is alto- 
gether original and marvellous. Many of the feats are 
downright thrilling and exciting.” 

HRISTIAN WORLD.—“ Olympia, the success of which, as far 
as one can judge from the crowded houses every day since 
the opening, is a wonderful sign of the times.” 

PERFORMANCES DAILY, 2.0 and 7.30.—Admissions : 

Private Boxes, £2 2s. and £1 Is. ; Stalls or First Pro- 
menade, §s.; Grand Circle or Second Promenade, 2s. 6d. ; 

Amphitheatre, Is. Tickets at the Box Office (Mr. H. L. 

Boss), 10 to 5, and at the principal agents. 


Promenade §s.- The Fashionable Rendezvous for Afternoon Tea at Olympia. 





UBILEE YEAR.— ALBUM of TWENTY SONGS, with 

English, or alternative German, French, or Italian Text. Dedicated by 
gracious permission to Her Majesty THE QUEEN, and composed by SiR 
HERBERT OAKELEY, LL.D., Mus. Doc., D.C.L. Published January 1, 
1887, by NovELLO, Ewer & Co. 4to demy, 6s.; bound in cloth, 7s, 6d, 





Also Chorale, “VICTORIA,” frem the Composer, Edinburgh, 2s, per dozen. 
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WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’. 
VACANT DATES 


FOR 
Banquets, Balls, Public Meetings, Concerts, &c. 
Are now being booked. 


The proprietors of Willis’s Rooms have succeeded in making such arrangements 
as to ensure the return of the old and valued prestige these rooms so long enjoyed. 
Special attention given to each department. 





E. DAWKINS, Manager. 








Notice TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 «clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
A. S. MALLETT & Co.’s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, London, W. 
Telephone No. 3849. Telegraphic address: “ ASMAL,” London, 


NoTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.— Zhe Subscription to THE MusicaL WorLD 
ts now reduced to 17s. 6d. per annum (payable in advance ). 


Che Ausical Glorld. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 29, 1887. 
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THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE. 


THE letter inserted in another column from a correspondent 
whose initials alone we have seen fit to publish, serves at least 
to draw the attention of musicians in this country to the fact 
that as yet no tangible proposal has been made for perpetu- 
ating the memory of this year of Jubilee in some form 
directly connected with an art which owes much to the 
sympathetic encouragement extended to it, both in the 
present and in times past, by Her Majesty and by various 
members of the Royal Family. For reasons which will be 
readily divined by at least some of our readers, we are 
unable to give the requested prominence to the proposal T. B. 
has at heart for a National School of Music under the doubt- 
less able management of himself and his two relatives, and 
must dismiss this part of his letter with a word of condolence 
upon the excess of modesty from which he declares himself 
to be a sufferer. His more general remarks, however, may 
serve at least as an appropriate reminder that the time is fast 
nearing when good intentions should ripen into action. 
Reminder in any other sense of the word would be super- 
fluous, for certainly no appeal is needed by the general body 
of English musicians, from the highest to the lowest, to 
stimulate their loyal feelings for a sovereign who during her 
fifty years’ reign has given so many proofs of devotion to the 
cause of music; who at her own express desire made the 
personal acquaintance of Mendelssohn, Wagner, and Liszt, and 
whose cordial co-operation with the late Prince Consort in 
his ever-zealous labours for the advancement of art in this 
country is not likely to be forgotten. Any difficulties, indeed, 
which musicians are likely to encounter in deciding how best 
to celebrate the Queen’s Jubilee will be traceable to the 
number of excellent institutions connected with music 
already existing, at least one of which owes its inception or 





prosperity to Royal encouragement. In attempting a selec- 
tion from the various methods open to our choice. be they 
philanthropic, artistic, or a mixture of both, it will be very 
desirable to branch out, if possible, in some new direction, 
and to avoid trenching upon ground already worthily filled. 
The impolicy, for instance, of perplexing the benevolent by 
the counter-claims of some institution which should attempt 
to duplicate the Royal Society of Musicians, or other recog- 
nized organization, in the good work they have carried 
on successfully for years, will be self-evident, while a careful 
consideration of not very remote experiences favours the 
conclusion that a proposal for yet another academy or 
training college would hardly be calculated (pace our too- 
retiring correspondent) to further the cause of harmony in 
the most harmonious of the arts. 

A glance at the condition of musical life in some conti- 
nental countries, and a comparison between the opportunities 
for artistic culture offered there and here, may perhaps assist 
us in the solution of the problem. In one important matter, 
however, that of opera, an observer will be struck by the fact 
that, practically, comparison is impossible, owing to the 
absence in our country of any institution of native growth 
that by a stretch of imagination could be called permanent or 
national ; and that, with the exception of Mr. Carl Rosa’s 
always-welcome visits for a few weeks of the season, London, 
the capital of a country rather fond at times of vaunting its 
musical superiority, is now almost wholly dependent upon the 
vagaries of speculative managers, and upon stray organiza- 
tions as uncertain in the merit of their achievements as in 
their comings and goings. When seeking for an explanation 
of this state of things, we at once become conscious of a void 
in English musical life, and of an obvious means of remedying 
it, which, if adopted, would cause the present, in a double 
sense, to be regarded as a year of jubilee by all sincere music 
lovers in this country. 

The nature of the remedy will become clearer after a con- 
sideration of one important difference between economic and 
artistic questions, which is sometimes overlooked. In music, 
as in matters of taste generally, it is necessary to’ insist upon 
the fact, that the laws of supply and demand cannot, with 
anything like satisfactory results, be left to their unaided 
operation. Where monetary profit and loss are exclusively 
concerned, it may or may not be desirable to give full swing 
to the principle of /aissez faire. Unless, however, as will 
scarcely be contended, the acquisition and distribution of 
wealth constitute the chief aim and object of art, the question 
is one which political economists may be fairly left to settle 
among themselves. Music, for a large section of mankind, is 
an indispensable mental aliment ; and even supposing that all 
incidental considerations of money, such as the profits accruing 
to composers, artists, teachers, publishers, and managers, could 
be eliminated from the question, even then no civilized com- 
munity could afford to forego the refining and ennobling 
influences of our art. To help the masses to reap the full 
benefit of such influences, to gradually impregnate them with 
a truer perceptoin of what music really is, and what it is capable 
of, must always form the highest ambition of musical artists 
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imbued with a due sense of their responsibilities and the 
dignity of their calling. This, of course, can only be achieved 
by systematically inviting the attention of the public to such 
masterpieces as may for the moment be described as “ caviare 
to the general,” with the full assurance that the higher ideals 
thus presented will in due time fulfil their mission: in short, 
by first creating the supply, in order that the demand may 
follow. 

We are here naturally reminded of the benefits conferred 
upon art in many continental countries, by the system of state 
subventions. The liberal assistance, however, accorded to 
many theatres in France and Germany, supplemented in the 
latter country by the sum annually bestowed by the Emperor 
out of the privy purse, are precedents which, we fear, no 
English Government, whether Whig or Tory, will be persuaded 
to follow. In any step, therefore, in this direction, we must 
look to private liberality, and surely in a country like ours 
where millionaires have long since ceased to be regarded as 
rarities, there should be little difficulty in finding a sufficient 
number of those favoured persons willing to combine their 
efforts and their capital in the furtherance of so excellent, and 
we will add so practical, a scheme ; a nucleus for which would 
not be far to seek if Mr. Carl Rosa could be persuaded to cede 
his enterprise, or rather to still further augment his already 
considerable success, by making common cause with a national 
English opera house. A capital yielding interest sufficient 
for a guarantee fund of £5,000 in perpetuity, would serve to 
make such an establishment in a great measure independent 
of those early vicissitudes in the face of which many of its 
predecessors, commenced with excellent intentions, were forced 
to succumb. This, therefore, is the suggestion we throw out 
for a suitable form of celebration by musicians of Her 
Majesty’s Jubilee, and we have called the project practical, 
because subscribers to it would be likely in the long run, to 
reap a golden harvest. Better still, perhaps some Maecenas 
may be found, public spirited enough to provide single-handed 
the trumpery £100,000 required for the object, and in 
recognition of his services a full length statue by Boehm of 
the saviour of his country’s opera might be placed in the 
principal vestibule of the new theatre, and himself appointed 
to the office of Intendant, accompanied with a patent of 
nobility, to remain with him and his heirs and successors in 
perpetuity. 





Correspondence. 


THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE. A PROPOSAL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—I have been rather surprised at the continued absence in 
your columns of any suggestion for a permanent memorial of Her 
Gracious Majesty’s year of Jubilee, such as would be especially 
identified with English music, and with the great body of English 
musicians, of which your valuable journal may fairly claim to be the 
sole independent organ. That this reticence, however, is by no 
means attributable to lack of zeal, has been made sufficiently clear to 
me when conversing upon the subject, as I have of late had frequent 
occasion to do, with my professional brethren, and with man 
influential amateurs of my acquaintance in this neighbourhood. In 
my opinion it may be ascribed to two causes: first, to individual 








modesty, a fault for which I fear I must accept my share of blame ; 
and secondly, to the undoubted difficulty of devising a scheme 
worthy alike of so important an occasion, and of the great art in 
which we are interested. For myself, I will merely say that in 
requesting your permission to break the silence, my sole desire is 
that whenever English musicians unite to give expression to those 
feelings of enthusiastic loyalty in which, as is well known, they yield 
precedence to none, their celebration may take a form at once 
representative and national. The plan to which I would draw the 
attention of your readers, and of the musical public generally, is one 
which occurred to me—was indeed as it were thrust upon me by the 
force of circumstances—so long ago as November last. I by no 
means put it forward as final. I am well aware that “in multitude 
of counsellors there is wisdom,” and doubtless when other minds are 
brought to bear upon it, some slight modification of details will be 


| found necessary. 


The general body of musicians in the country are not aware of 
the great work which has beer. carried on here for now more than 
eighteen months, in fact, ever since the final completion of the 
direct line between King’s Cross and the Park Estate. In 
this connection it would scarcely become me to dwell upon the 
active part taken by myself in the promotion of the Choral and 
Orchestral Institute which bears that name. It is rather to the rapid 
growth of the establishment in question, which during the last 
twelve months has nearly doubled the number of its members, and 
above all, to the phenomonal increase of efficiency displayed by the 
students at their recent winter concert, that I would direct the 
attention of all who have the highest interests of music at heart. 
And now a question arises: if from such comparatively small 
beginnings these remarkable results have been achieved : if, even in 
these early days, the members of the Park Musical Institute, 
after one year’s teaching from myself, assisted by two of my relatives 
and other eminent professors in various branches of music, were 
enabled to produce such a performance of Zhe Creation as was pre- 
sented to the public on the occasion referred to, why should not this 
movement be further extended? Why, in short, should it not 
become a national movement? With the assistance of Royal 
patronage and of the contributions which, under such conditions, 
would be sure to come in from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
may we not reasonably expect a result such as would be likely to 
make this Jubilee year memorable in the annals of music? Well 
aware as I am of the unceasing labour that would be entailed upon 
myself, upon my two relatives, and upon the other professional 
gentlemen who would co-operate with me, I am willing and ready to 
waive all such considerations in deference to the high interests at 
stake. Although the enclosed preliminary prospectus is marked 
“* private and confidential” the time has now arrived when I may ask 
the favour of your giving publicity to it, and inviting discussion upon 
it, in your valuable columns. I need scarcely add that an influential 
array of patrons, belonging to the highest ranks of the aristocracy, if 
not of Royalty itself, will be absolutely indispensable to the success 
of this scheme.—I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 








a Be: 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
TO THE EDITOR OF. ‘* THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Si1r,—Allow me to say that I have not intended any discourtesy 
to Mr. Green. I meant only to point out the errors in the letter of 
Mr. Green, and if there was any “ vinegar” in my reply I am sorry. 
I believe Zhe Musical World will be indulgent to both sides in this 
division of opinion in the question of musical education. It is 
doubtless a question of great importance. The system of single 
studies is certainly spreading around and in the metropolis, and if 
it is wrong then the curriculum system should be shewn to be right. 
I am afraid that from my want of definition there is an idea that the 
Guildhall School limits its teaching to, or depends upon single studies, 
but it does not if the words “single studies” are taken to mean 
learning only one subject at a time. It simply says toa student “You 
may learn one or twenty subjects, we have no authority to bind you 
in your choice.” It depends upon that principle for its success. 
That may be objected to, but upon what grounds I am at a loss to 
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discover. It is true, someone may say, as Mr. Green does, “That is 
precisely what I object to.” But that is the voice of tyranny and 
not the voice of reason. If I have but money enough to pay for 
a single study why should it be refused to me? The two statements 
about compulsion agree i1 this way, one refers to the schools where 
a curriculum is compulsory, and the other to the Guildhall School of 
Music where it is not. The statement of Mr. Green that the Guild- 
hall School is “obtaining pupils under false pretences” is palpably 
unsupportable. The student is plainly told that he can learn a single 
study in the school, and that being so where can be the “false 
pretences?” Zhe Musical Times may say that the main object of 
the school is to “qualify pupils for giving pleasure to themselves or 
their friends in domestic circles” ; but where does it get authority 
from to make the statement? It may be the opinion of the paper, 
but it is simple nonsense, The main object of the school is to teach 
music, leaving the responsibility for the use of the learning with the 
students themselves. That must be so in all schools. Mr. Green 
says “the professor should decide what are the elements of a musical 
education”; but, in that case, there may be as many differing 
opinions as there are professors. If Mr. Green means that the Prin- 
cipal of the schools must so decide we can all agree with him, but 


even then the rule must not be pushed to the punishment of a | 


musical student because he is poor. The fact is that the purse 
decides the question, and we cannot help ourselves. It will be 
interesting to know to what extent the single and combined studies 
are pursued in the Guildhall School of Music, and I will try and send 
you the information.—Yours, &c., 

E. C. 








SAVOY THEATRE. 

The production of Gilbert and Sullivan’s new Comic Opera, 
Ruddygore, or The Witch’s Curse, was an event of interest in 
the social, musical, and artistic world, who assembled in great force 
at the Savoy Theatre last Saturday night. Curiosity had been 
piqued by various devices in which discretion and silence were 
proved, not only by a Gilbertian train of reasoning, but by their 
practical success, which not even a “fourth ghost” would dispute, to 
be the better part of advertisement. ‘To speak first and foremost of 
the musical element in the joint production is the obvious duty of a 
musical paper. It may conscientiously be said that Sir Arthur 
Sullivan has tunefully followed Mr. Gilbert’s quips and cranks “ over 
a difficult country” with great success. 
downright sincerity and absolute truthfulness of music places a 
composer at a great disadvantage by the side of a librettist when he 
has to deal with the delicate sarcasm and curious humour of the 
nineteenth century, which differs so greatly from the happy fun, 
however overflowing, or the grim satire, of an earlier age. There 
is some incongruity in the idea of an Orpheus starting forth as 
travelling companion to a Puck, an incongruity not lying in 
anachronism, since both are immortal, but in the wide difference of 
their origin, their probable incompatibility of temper, and the irregu- 
larities of their outfit, the wings of Puck giving him a most unfair 
advantage. Moreover, Orpheus must carry his lute, as all readers of 
the classics and of Shakespeare, and also singers of one of Sullivan’s 
most beautiful songs to Shakespeare’s words, will readily admit. 
Thus it is with single-minded music and many-sided drama, when the 
drama will take a flying leap into artificial states of existence. A 
patter-song is a very funny thing, but the music for it cannot come 
naturally. Sir Arthur Sullivan has been very happy in surmounting 
the difficulty, which in this case is multiplied by three, the “ Patter 
Trio” being fitted with a good serviceable tune, which by no 
means approaches vulgarity. The performance of this number by 
Miss Jessie Bond, Mr. Grossmith, and Mr. Barrington, is admirable 
in its liveliness and rapidity. The mock-heroic and the mock- 
ghastly are humorous conditions in which Sir Arthur Sullivan knows 
well how to work, and much of Mr. Gilbert’s piece is an elaborate 
caricature of the once popular melo-dramatic and blood-curdling 
stage-play. The composer has generally thrown himself into the 
spirit of the thing, and has introduced some very funny passages into 
his music, his mastery over orchestral effects offering him a wide 
choice of means by which the grotesque may enter in suddenly and 
dispel the mists of too great seriousness. That in the “ghost scene” 
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he has failed to call into prominence just that one touch which 
should propel the listener out of the sublime into the ridiculous, is 
lamentably true. It may be set down to Sir Arthur Sullivan’s credit as 
a musician, but scores against him as a dramatist, that many parts of 
this “ghost scene” might well be transplanted into a serious opera. Not 
so with the dramatic “mad scene,” in which the composer this time 
carries off the chief honours of the joint victory. The time is past 
when the mad heroine of the Italian Opera can send a thrill through 
its case-hardened patrons; here her mantle has fallen to Mad 
Margaret, who, represented by Miss Jessie Bond, is well able to rouse 
the emotions of tbe most d/asé. In a subsequent scene between 
Margaret and Sir Despard, the actors are irresistibly comic in their 
song and dance ; on the other hand, the song and dance of Richard 
(Mr. Durward Lely), in the first act, are in a very different vein of 
comedy. The composer has, in the ballad, deliberately joined the 
jolly sailor's mean sentiments to a dashing and vigorous nautical 
air. The cynicism in such juxtaposition of.tune and words is 
very funny, when once grasped. There is something to be said of 
the points of relief amidst all the hurly-burly—namely, of the quiet 
and sentimental songs and concerted pieces. Sir Arthur Sullivan is 
always at his happiest when treating of old England ; there is almost 
the ring of a volkslied in some of his music to Henry VIIL., and 
in parallel compositions—meaning the volkslied (for want of a better 
word) of no other country but England. The England of about a 
hundred years ago cannot be quite so inspiring to a composer, but 
it nevertheless has drawn from him some pretty lyrics to harmless 
words in praise mostly of trees and flowers. “If somebody there 
chanced to be” (sung by Miss Leonora Braham), Hannah’s ballad, 
“There grew a little flower,” and the madrigal, “Where the buds are 
blossoming,” can be specially commended. The performers are all 
very happily fitted with parts, as we have already noted in some 
individual cases ; and of all, from Mr. Grossmith’s Robin downwards, 
too much cannot be said. in praise. ‘The story of the libretto has 
been sufficiently commented on in the daily papers, and must by this 
time be too familiar to need repetition. 





Concerts. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 


For the third time this season Schubert’s Octet in F, Op. 166, 
for string and wind, was the Pidce de résistance provided at this 
concert with entremets and sweets all rolled into one, considering 
the exceptional length of this composition, which forms, indeed, a mode- 
rate-sized concert in itself. Of this the ‘ blowers,” if the German 
word “ Blaser ” may be thus translated, engaged in its performance 
are no doubt especially aware. That the familiarity resulting from the 
threefold performance of the work had, far from breeding contempt, 
left a vast amount of fascination in store for the Aaditués of these 
concerts, was conclusively proved by the crowded state of St. James’s 
Hall. That the “feminine,” but by no means “effeminate,” in Schubert 
suits Madame Norman-Neruda to absolute perfection, is nothing new. 
To single out special points of excellence in the performance under 
this artist’s leadership, and associated with such players as MM. 
L. Ries, Straus, Lazarus, Paersch, Wotton, Reynolds, and Piatti, 
would be supererogatory. But the exquisite pianissimo introduced 
towards the close of the andante, when Schubert, by the way, surprises 
his listeners by one of those unexpected codas in the manner of 
Beethoven, suggested by special inspiration of genius, should receive 
a word of exceptional commendation. The applause was all the more 
marked because held over to the end of the performance, which was 
continued without the objectionable break introduced on the two 
preceding occasions. The second important instrumental work in 
the programme was Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte Trio in C minor, 
Op. 66. The pianoforte part was, in conjunction with Madame 
Norman-Neruda and Signor Piatti, undertaken by Miss Mathilde 
Wurm, a young English lady of German parentage, and pupil of 
Madame Clara Schumann, from whom she has, however, adopted 
but little of the wonderful fire, energy, and intensity of expres- 
sion, which distinguishes that great artist even at her advanced 
period of life. The lady’s technique being, however, fully equal to 
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the demands of this work, declared by the pianist-composer himself 
as “ somewhat nasty to play,” the scherzo of the feminine-Mendelssohn 
type was for obvious reasons the most satisfactory performance, 
while, proving a frequent stumbling-block to amateurs, it may have 
served as a useful lesson to some as to how this movement should be 
played for desired effect. A sacred song, entitled “At morn, at 
noon,” by Ethel Harraden, was introduced by Mr. Santley. Tue 
rendering of Schumann’s beautiful song, “ Die Lotusblume,” taken 
much too fast, lacked altogether the requisite touch of dreamy 
poetry both in the vocal part and accompaniment. The next 
song, “Ich grolle nicht,” by the same composer, was sung with 
better effect, but to an accompaniment hammered out like a study by 
Liszt, by Mr. Sidney Naylor, who is an excellent accompanist in a 
different class of music, but obviously out of sympathy with the 
poetry of Robert Schumann. 

For the third time this season a numerous and brilliant audience 
was drawn to St. James’s Hall en premitre ligne no doubt by Beet- 
hoven’s Septet, to which with a large section of our amateurs the 
toujours perdrix objection does not apply, although, or perhaps 
because, the work fails to reveal Beethoven’s developed individuality. 
An excellent execution of this popular piece by such well-known 
performers as Madame Norman-Neruda, MM. Straus, Lazarus, 
Paersch, Wotton, Reynolds, and Piatti, was a foregone conclusion. 
A charm of freshness was on the other hand imparted to the same 
programme by a selection of several less familiar works, amongst 
which Schubert’s First Movement—allegro assai in C minor—of an un- 
finished String Quartet, composed in the year 1820, deserves foremost 
mention. It is a singular and at the same time provoking freak of 
genius*which left such works as this composition, remarkable for 
beauty and originality of the first order, and that wonderful specimen 
of modern romanticism, the same composer’s Symphony in B minor, 
in an unfinished state, like the torso of a classical monument of 
plastic art. An exemplary performance by Madame Norman-Neruda, 
and MM. L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti, produced a visibly gratifying 
effect. Another welcome feature in the same evening’s proceedings 
was Brahms’s Violin Sonata, Op. 78, in G major, built as regards the 
opening subject, but more particularly the final movement, on the 
same composer’s “ Riegenlied,” Op. 50. The performance by the 
above named lady, joined by her sister (in our last week’s notice 
miscalled her daughter by a slip of the pen which we greatly regret), 
Fraulein Olga Neruda, of this sonata, conceived in Brahms’s most 
tranquil, tender, and melodious vein, although not wanting in those 
contrasts of more powerful accents which no one knows better how to 
apply, was among the best ever presented to a London audience, 
leaving nothing obscure, but unfolding the most recondite beauties of 
the charming work with the clearness of the purest crystal-—no small 
praise considering the combination of corresponding artistic qualities 
needed for a perfect interpretation of so highly intellectual a composi- 
tion. In proof of the foregoing it is pleasurable to record enthusiastic 
applause and a double recall. The third instrumental piece in the 
scheme under review was the Hebrew melody, “ Kol Nidrei,” as 
adapted by Max Bruch, for violoncello with pianoforte accompaniment, 
the solo part being played by Signor Piatti, with that perfect purity of 
intonation and refinement of phrasing for which this veteran artist is 
celebrated. That the tokens of approbation which followed chiefly 
referred to the latter may be safely asserted. The desire for “some 
more,” now fast becoming an institution at these and other concerts, 
was responded to by a performance of Schubert’s ‘ Standchen ” 
(serenade), cleverly transferred to the ’cello although slightly marred by 
a shake at the conclusion. Mr. Henry Piercy was the vocalist of the 
evening and did well in a song by Gluck, delivered with good voice 
and the unaffected simplicity suited to the character of that somewhat 
obsolete style of composition, whereas the rendering of songs by 
Anton Rubinstein and Schubert lacked the needful warmth of 
expression. 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
Another very enjoyable entertainment was provided by the 
conductor, Mr. George Henschel, at the ninth concert of the above- 
named series, which included two recognized standard works of 
uncommon excellence, viz: Wagner’s Prelude to Lohengrin and 
Schumann’s First Symphony in B flat, along with some other pieces 
of interest noted in detail further on. The Prelude to Lohengrin 





was succeeded by a new Violin Concerto in G minor (MS.) by Oliver 
King, whose name was introduced with most substantial credentials 
in the shape of no less than two prize-compositions, an Overture 
chosen by the Philharmonic Society in 1883, and a prize Concerto 
favourably remembered by those who listened to its performance 
at the Brinsmead Concerts, by Madame Frickenhaus. According to 
the rule that practice makes perfect, the success achieved by the 
above-named novelty should not be an object for surprise, at least as 
far as the technical element of the work is concerned, considering 
that Mr. King is the author of no less than one hundred published 
compositions for orchestra, organ, pianoforte, violin, church choirs, 
and solo voices, a statement, which, if less authoritatively given, 
would, looking at the year of birth (1855) of the youthful and sprightly 
composer, simply be received with derision, considering that such an 
advanced opus-number is habitually associated with wrinkles and grey 
hair. But the composer of such a work as the new Violin Concerto 
must be credited with far more than mere scholastic routine, even 
admitting that the first movement fails to fulfil the very high promise 
held out by the introduction for the orchestra, ushered in in a highly 
original fashion by one sustained note on the horn. This is followed 
by a beautiful polyphonous subject for the violin solo, but, alas, soon 
to collapse into the mere phraseology of elegant but more or less 
desultory bravura passages, devoid of any cohesion with the whole or 
apparent purpose beyond that of showing off the executive skill of the 
soloist. The beauty of the nobly conceived Andante con moto 
which followed is, on the other hand, of a thoroughly sustained 
although decided ¢vanguillo character throughout, so that an inter- 
mediate episode in real con moto time, according to the designation of 
the movement, would have still further enhanced its charm. 
If, however, the composer intended to reserve this contrast for 
the next and final movement, he judged aright, for anything 
more spirited and brilliant than this Ad/egro Allongarese it would 
be difficult to name. The bright and dashing subjects used 
as the ground-work of this effective Finale being moreover, as it is 
affirmed, an original invention, all the more honour to the gifted 
composer, who must have been highly gratified not only with the 
reception accorded to this new work, but also in a very special degree 
with an execution beyond praise of his almost cruelly difficult com- 
position, replete with the most audacious positions in the giddiest 
heights, double stops and: harmonics of the most perilous description, 
which were all overcome with a masterly ease and precision although 
with a somewhat thin tune (for which we were informed the instru- 
ment was to a great extent responsible) by Herr E. Mahr, a young 
German virtxoso, pupil of Joseph Joachim. The scoring of the con- 
certo is excellent throughout, with the exception of one solitary 
passage in the slow movement in which the accompaniment by the 
“wood wind ” interwoven with the violin solo, although capitally con- 
ceived, does not appear to attain the desired effect. 

The second unmistakable masterpiece in the programme— 
Schumann’s Symphony, No. 1, in B flat—was performed with alternate 
fire and delicacy as far as one single rehearsal would allow under Mr. 
Henschel’s conductorship. It was a treat among many noteworthy 
features to hear how the horns (instead of the vulgar vitardando 
introduced here by many conductors) dashed lustily from the 
Introduction into the vivacious Allegro. The refined and graceful 
rendering of the lively Finale also deserves special commendation. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s incidental music to Shakespeare’s Zempest 
was, even at the end of a long concert, fully appreciated by the 
audience, which gave a cordial welcome to the author as he appeared 
at the conductor’s desk. Written about 1860, while Sullivan was 
studying in Germany, and long before Princess Ida or the Mikado 
were dreamt of, it shows all the freshness of youth—a charm upon 
which the quarter of a century passed since its composition has had 
no power. The genuine rich alto voice and fine declamatory style 
of Fraulein Schneider lent interest to a well-scored but too vaguely 
conceived and otherwise somewhat thankless scena from Max Bruch’s 
cantata, Achilléus The Continental accounts received from com- 
petent sources of the merits of this work created an anticipation of a 
more striking thing. At the same time it would be manifestly absurd 
to judge a whole cantata from a single excerpt. The above-named 
promising singer produced a very favourable impression and should 
be heard again, provided with more effective music. Mr. Oliver 
King and Sir Arthur Sullivan conducted their own works respectively. 
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“NORDISA.” 
LIVERPOOL, Thursday, Jan. 27. 


The first production in the provinces of a romantic opera would, in 
any circumstances, excite considerable attention, but when this opera 
is placed upon the stage under the direction of an zmfresario so famous 
as Mr. Carl Rosa, and when it is furthermore a first work of high 
importance from the pen of a native musican, it is little wonder that the 
audience which filled to overflowing The Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, 
on the evening of Wednesday, the 26th inst, should comprise not only the 
connoisseurs of the district, but also representatives of almost all the lead- 
ing journals in the country. The interest which the production has aroused 
owes much to national feeling, and the encouragement which Mr. Rosa 
has always given to native art, probably accounts for a large amount of 
the success which has attended his efforts in the whole. 

The plot of the new work has been founded upon an old French melo- 
drama, “ La Bergére des Alpes,” a piece which has been drawn upon for 
dramatic purposes times without number, the most noticeable instance 
being Mr. Boucicault’s adaptation as “ Pauvrette.” Mr. Corder, who is 
his own librettist, has, of course, taken considerable liberties with the 


subject, and as it now stands the story runs somewhat as follows :— The | 


Baroness Nymark, accompanied by her reputed daughter Minna, and a 
friend, Lieutenant Hansen, arrived during a summer tour at a village on 
the mountains of Western Norway, and here they are joined by Count 
Oscar, who, by an oath to a dying father, is bound to marry his cousin 
Minna. She, however, loves Hansen, while Oscar is enamoured of a 
young shepherdess, Nordisa. At this point arrives, wayworn and sinking, 
an old soldier, Andreas Brand, who has for many years been in cap- 
tivity in Siberia. He, hailing in the village innkeeper, Halvor, a brother- 
in-law, asks after his wife and child, and learns that the former is dead. 
This action takes place on the last day of autumn, when, according to 
old usage, it is the custom, with all due solemnity, tu conduct up the 
mountains some girl to tend the cattle during a long winter’s imprison- 
ment, and the girl chosen on this occasion is Nordisa, who is 
led up the mountain path by the pastor just as Brand totters 
out, recognizes his daughter, and falls fainting ere he can speak 
to her. The next scene shows Nordisa at her post in the mountain hut, 
where she is shortly joined by Oscar, who has scaled the mountain in the 
hope of saying farewell to the girl he loves. Just as he is departing, after 
a passionate scene, a storm breaks over the mountain, and Nordisa has 
barely time to drag him into the hut before an avalanche falls with terrific 
suddenness, and buries the hut under tons of snow and déérzs, thus 
entombing the occupants until such time as the spring sunshine shall 
relieve them. The action of the next scene is supposed to take place 
some months later, upon the eve of Oscar’s marriage, and here arrives 
Nordisa to seek Minna’s protection from the insults which venemous 
tongues heap upon her after the long confinement in the hut with Oscar. 
It is now discovered that Nordisa is actually the Baroness Nymark’s 
daughter, and that Minua is the daughter of Andreas Brand. Oscar is 
therefore enabled to marry Nordisa, while still fulfilling his oath, while 
Hansen is united to Minna, and all ends happily. 

Turning now to the music, we have it upon the composer’s own 
authority, in a printed preface to the libretto, that the opera 
does not pretend to be a Mustk drama, but rather a Singspie/ such as 
Wagner recommended a beginner to attempt. Viewed from this stand- 
point the work attains a high standard, for Mr. Corder has succeeded in 
giving us some orchestration of a very melodious character, although 
scarcely presenting many strikingly original features, and in this respect 
it may perhaps be asserted that the overture is the most disappointing 
number in so far as its want of colour goes, notwithstanding that it is both 
graceful and flowing. In the second act, however, this is largely made 
up, and some new and striking effects are obtained by a large use of 
instrumental counterpoint, while here, as in the last act, is noticeable a 
distinct Bayreuthian tendency, although Mr. Corder has by no means 
shown himself a mere imitator. Few novel effects have been attempted, 
but the large use of the wind instruments, and especially of the oboes, is 
distinctly marked. The vocal portion of the score is full of interest, and 
a keynote is struck in the market chorus which opens the first act, 
which correctly describes the melodious flow and fulness of the 
choral portion. In this particular item a passage for a party of Lap- 
landers is the most original feature, and its strangely quaint melody 
is one that will live in the memory of most hearers. Following this 
comes a Cradle Song, which is originally a Norwegian melody, but, 
although it secured a double encore, it is doubtful whether it was worth 
the transplantation, for it contains no striking element. After a dance of 
a novel type—also a Norwegian local characteristic—comes a pretty recita- 
tive and quartet leading up to a picturesque song for the baritone which is 
in itself the only item which may be looked upon as an attempt to tickle 
the ears of the groundlings. The accompaniment to this air is full of 
colour and the change from a martial rhythm to a more pathetic strain is 
strongly marked. The chorus which concludes this act, though strikingly 
pretty, is rather wanting in solemnity for the situation. The prayer and 
chorus opening the second act is much better, and this is followed by the 
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third and last introduction of acknowledged “local colour” in a quaint 
cattle call for Nordisa. After this the whole of the act consists in a long 
and passionate duet sustained entirely by Nordisa and Oscar. The 
opening of the third act gives Minna an opportunity for an elaborate aria 
which does not however present any particularly striking feature, and 
more strength is noticeable in the air for Lieutenant Hansen. The 
Wedding Chorus which next is heard is a charming little conception, and 
a further chorus possesses much strength while possessing no small share 
of melodic grace. The concerted piece next ensuing is full of variety, and 
the concluding chorus is of marked breadth and fullness of scoring. So 
far as the performers are concerned the success of the evening on the female 
side is undoubtedly attained by Madame Julia Gaylord, who, as 
Nordisa, sang with fervour and excellent judgment and whose acting 
was marked by that dramatic intelligence for which this lady is 
famous. In fact, her impersonation will rank as fully equal with that of 
Filina. As Minna, Madame Burns sings with that ease for which she is 
noted several elaborate arias, and takes her part in the concerted music 
with equal facility ; all her numbers being rendered with undoubted 
delicacy and finish, and her full and flexible veice having ample oppor- 
tunities of which due advantage is taken. On the sterner side, Mr. 
Scovel’s creation of the pait of Oscar stamps him as an artist of the 
highest rank, for throughout is noticeable a passionate fire in thorough 
accord with the requirements of the part, and the many difficult numbers 
allotted to the character are rendered in an unexceptionable style. As 
Hansen, Mr. Sauvage does capitally, retaining that exuberance of action 
which sometimes distinguishes him, and singing the part with a force and 
finish which secures for him the heartiest appreciation of the audience. 
As the old soldier, Andreas Brand, Mr. Max Eugene adds to the laurels 
which his impersonation of the Count de Grieux in Manon secured, and 
the picturesque song which he has in the first act obtained the most 
distinct encore of the evening. Miss Emma Collins as the Baroness 
Nymark, Mr. Aynsley Cook as the innkeeper, and Miss Kate drew as his 
wife add to the excellence of the esemd/e, which the chorus did capitally. 
The elaborate orchestral scoring received every justice from the hands of 
Mr. Goossens, who conducted with remarkable judgment, and the striking 
success attained in this department is in no small degree due to that 
gentleman's artistic spirit and practical knowledge. The scenic effects are 
of an entirely novel character so far as opera is concerned and the magnifi- 
cence of the mountain view, so cleverly painted by Mr. W. F. Robson, 
secured for him an irresistible call, while the avalanche scene, in itself a re- 
markably striking feature, created much enthusiasm. It may be added that 
the work was received with every manifestation of delight, and that the 
composer, together with Mr. Rosa and the principal artists, had to appear 
before the curtain at the close of each act. 

The libretto, without making any great pretensions, is uncomparably 
superior to the general run, although there is wanting a true poetic spirit 
which would have avoided many awkward expressions. 


The Theatres. 


First pieces are rarely accorded the attention which in many 
cases they deserve, a charming one-act play entitled “ Barbara,” 
which nightly precedes the performance of “The Lodgers” at the 
Globe Theatre being a case in point. Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, for 
so the author is named, may be congratulated on having planned 
and carried out an interesting and poetical little story. There is a 
tinge of sadness in it throughout, and when, at the fall of the 
curtain, the heroine sacrifices her own interests to make her brother 
happy, a tonching effect is produced by showing that all the other 
characters are quite unaware of her unselfishness. The pretty story 
would be spoiled by a mere summary. “ Barbara” should be seen 
by all visitors to “ The Lodgers.” 

<I 

Long before two o’clock last Saturday crowds were to be seen 
waiting outside the Savoy Theatre, anxious to secure seats for the 
evening’s production of Ruddygore. The temper of some of these 
early birds had possibly become soured by long expectation ; but 
whatever the cause, there was a good deal of groaning and hissing 
in the gallery when the author and composer came before the curtain 
to take their “call.” Such a manifestation was sufficiently remark- 
able at the Savoy, where intense cordiality and appreciation are 
usually (as was indeed the case on Saturday, until after the first act) 
the order of the day. Ruddygore may very likely settle down into 
a success, but doubtless on the first night the dissatisfaction of the 
gallery with Mr. Gilbert’s summary method of bringing the dead to 
life was shared by many who were too polite (or timid) to swell the 
chorus of sibilation. 
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“The Coming Clown” at the Royalty is well worth seeing 
for the excellent a!l round acting, Mr. W. Edouin infusing some 
touches of real pathos into the part of a pantomimist of forty years 
service, whose joints are growing too stiff for his wonted antics. It 
is strange, in this connection, to observe how slow the public, as a 
rule, is to appreciate the tragic aspect of ridiculous circumstances. 
It seems necessary apparently to laugh at a clown because a clown. 
He may be dying, but this makes no difference. Similarly a man 
may give utterance to noble and inspiring thoughts, but if he drops 
his h’s or stammer or squint, his apothegms lose all virtue. 
other hand, a pair of conventional lovers drivelling platitudes and 
exchanging cheap sentiment cause women to weep without restraint, 
while the impression of a hospital for catarrh is conveyed to the 
spectator who may perchance be unmoved. 

~<a > 
“Modern Wives,” which is the latest novelty at the Royalty 


Theatre, is a farcical comedy, in three acts, “from the French” (as 
usual), by Ernest Warren. The adaptation is very well done, and 


On the | 


Wert Week's Music. 


To-Day (SATURDAY). P.M. 
Saturday Popular Concert .. .........0. 02... ++ «1...+0eSt. James’s Hall 3 
MONDAY, 31. 
Monday Popular Concert ...... ..ss0.cessescereeseere .. St. James’s Hall 8 
TUESDAY (Feb 1). 


Caleta? dsocssdsovssesalgide tack renee St. James’s Hall 7.45 
WEDNESDAY, 2. 
| London Ballad Concert ... ........c0....cecssseseseeeeeeeet. James’s Hall 3 
THURSDAY, 3. 
London Symphony Concert. ic.c5 sco, ncvsne-onseseneses St. James’s Hall 8.30 
FRIDAY, 4. 


| Royal Amateur Orchestral Society’s Concert 
| 


the performance is thoroughly complete and telling. Mr. Lytton | 
Sothern, as Noel Goldring, shines with a lustre that recalls memories | 


of his father’s best days, and he has vastly improved in the impor- 
tant characteristic of that ‘‘ repose” which, according to M. Marius 
in the “ Great Pink Pearl,” the English are supposed to lack. His 
study of the part, and the nice point he gives to the author’s witty 
lines, warrant words of unusual praise. Mr. Edouin presents another 


of his inimitable character-sketches, and Miss Alice Atherton shows | 


by her praiseworthy moderation and yet artistic assumption of Agatha 
Honeysett’s part that she can be as pleasing in comedy as she is 
fascinating in burlesque. 

—~<Sex>—- 

Mr. Edward Compton is doing good work at the Strand Theatre 
with Old English Comedy. His impersonation of Young Marlow in 
“She Stoops to Conquer” is a finished one, and the old-fashioned 
phrases and mannerisms of the period, which appear grotesque when 
attempted by many good modern actors, in him seem to be the 
natural disposition of his mind. Without dragging his words his 
speaking voice is agreeably distinct, a quality somewhat lacking in 
Mr. Percy Marshall (Hastings), whose delivery is marred by an 
almost fatal facility of enunciation, hardly in keeping with the part he 
assumes. Mrs. Compton plays Miss Hardcastle pleasantly and is 
specially good in the amusing scene between her and Marlow in the 
third act. Mr. Sydney Valentine’s performance of Tony Lumpkin is 
a striking one, and while his interpretation of the part makes the 
young squire far from the fool that tradition has taught him to be, it 
is interesting as an original and diverting reading. If the duty of the 
stage is to educate as well as to amuse, Mr. Compton’s efforts cannot 
be too highly praised, for while the flood of modern and too often 
worthless literature continues to increase, the chances of the old plays 
being read as classics can only be diminished. 

<0 >——- 

A strong piece is now running at the Haymarket from the pen of 
Mr. Henry A. Jones. “Hard Hit” is in four acts, and, like most of 
the author’s works, its plot is developed without the aid of a murder. 
The incidents are however sufficiently exciting, most of the trouble 
being occasioned by an act of criminal stupidity on the part of the 
hero. For aman, heavily in debt, recently married, and possessed of 
but a few thousands, to stake his whole fortune and more on the 
success of a race-horse, is not entering the wedded state in the most 
prudent fashion. Yet this is what Geoffrey Calvert (Mr. A. Dacre) 
does, and of course the horse loses—else there would be no drama. 
It is interesting to note that the horse was backed to win and place. 
This is doubtless meant to conciliate those in the audience who are 
familiar with the betting-ring ; and it is further clearly brought out that 
the animal failed to “obtain a situation.” The action turns upon the 
efforts of an unscrupulous adventurer (Mr. Beerbohm Tree) who has 
built his fortunes on a thousand pounds originally borrowed from one 
Bratby (Mr. Dodsworth), to compromise Calvert’s wife (Miss Marion 
Terry). Mr. Tree plays the gentlemanly villain to perfection ; always 
well dressed, suave, and self-contained, more suo ; and epigrammatic, 
pungent, and offensive as the author has made him, he invests his 
part with an influence that goes far towards lending interest to the 
piece. Up to the present writing Hard Hit is drawing crowded houses. 
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Hotes and Hews. 


LONDON. 


Madame Albani leaves London on February 1 for Berlin, where she 
will sing Elsa in Lohengrin, and Senta in The Flying Dutchman in 
German. From Berlin she proceeds to Holland and Belgium, and will 
be absent from England for about two months, She will also pay a visit 
to Milan to see Verdi’s new opera, although her engagements prevent her 
from being present at the first performance. 

The date of that first performance, as some of our readers may be 
interested to know, has again been postponed, owing to a slight cold 
which prevents the tenor, Tamagno, from taking part in the rehearsals. 
At present, Sunday evening 3oth inst. is fixed for the great occasion, but 
we should not be suprised if Tuesday, February 1 were to be the day 
after all. 

The Council of the Bach-gesellschaft of Leipzig have unanimously 
elected Sir George Grove, Director of the Royal College of Music, a 
member of the Aufschuss or committee of that institution on the ground 
of his efforts in the cause of classical music. It is the first appointment 
of a foreigner on that committee that has been made. 

Mr. Isidore de Lara gave his second vocal recital at Steinway Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon. He was assisted by. Miss Damian and Mrs. Lynedoch 
Moncrieff, and, a new and agreeable adjunct, a choir of ladies. Mr. de 
Lara seems most effective in the French chansonettes that intersperse his 
programmes, “ Pepita” by Tosti being a type. As usual the hall was 
crowded with ladies, and it may well be believed that the “ request” as 
stated on the programme for the two favourites ‘ Mine to day” and “ All 
my all” was urgent and genuine. 


The feast of the Conversion of St. Paul was very appropriately 
celebrated at St. Paul’s Cathedral by a special musical service on the 
afternoon of the 25th inst. The anthem consisted of twenty-six numbers 
from Mendelssohn’s oratorio S¢, Paul, given with an orchestra of 
professional musicians, and the Cathedral choir strengthened to a 
considerable extent by volunteer and professional male choristers. The 
massive choruses and beautiful chorales, interspersed with soli, could not 
fail to make a deep impression upon the large congregation assembled. 
It is in such circumstances that an oratorio is heard to the best advantage, 
and can be said to be the right thing in the right place. Dr. Stainer 
conducted. The Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis from Mr. Eaton Faning’s 
service in C were sung wita the assistance of the full choir and band in 
the course of the service, which by the way had been preceded by 
Mendelssohn’s overture. 





PROVINCIAL 


BIRMINGHAM, Jan. 24.—The most noteworthy musical event of the 
new year was the grand evening concert and opera recital from Faust 
(in costume), given at our Town Hall, on Friday last the 21st, by Her 
Majesty’s Opera Company, under the direction of Colonel J. H. Mapleson. 
We have so recently chronicled the great artistic success which this com- 
pany so deservedly attained at their last visit here in December, that it 
would almost appear superfluous to enter into fresh eulogies. The artists 
were heard to great advantage, and won fresh laurels for themselves, 
The public which assembled, although not numerically large, was certainly 
most enthusiastic. The only disappointment we had unfortunately to endure 
was caused by the absence of Mile. Hastreiter, who was indisposed. Mlle. 
Nordica kindly substituted the magnificent aria, “Gli angui d’inferno,” 
from Mozart’s Flauto Magico, for Reichardt’s “ Love’s request,” set down 
for the absent artist. Since Ilma de Murska’s sunny days, we have 
never heard this bravura air sung better, Mlle, Nordica not only possesses 
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a flexible, rich soprano voice of high range, but her singing is also dis- 
tinguished by remarkably sympathetic refinement and expression. Mlle. 
Dotti sang Handel’s “Angels, ever bright and fair,” in true Handelian 
manner, her sustaining notes were pure and free from the védrato. In 
response to a loud recall, she gave “ Home, sweet home.” Even the 
greatest gourmet cannot do with foujours des perdrix, and we wish artists 
would once for all abandon the trodden path and create a new sphere— 
the public would ultimately be the better for it. Mlle. Marie Engle sang 
Proch’s air with variations, and showed perfect vocalization and sweet- 
ness. Madame Lablache in Meyerbeer’s “ Ah! mon fils,” displayed great 
dramatic feeling and power, she also contributed greatly towards the 
success of the garden scene from Faust, Her impersonation of Martha, 
both as regards acting and singing, was characteristic and to the point. 
Signor Runcio was the tenor, and the audience showed their just apprecia- 
tion of this artist’s singing by applauding him to the echo. The good 
impression he created at his former appearance here was greatly enhanced 
by his impressive singing last Friday. In Signor Del Puente we have 
an excellent baritone ; his genial manner, his exquisite voice and artistic 
singing make him at once a favourite with the public wherever he appears. 
He must have been highly gratified by his reception. Signor Vetta was 
the basso ; besides singing “ Rocked in the cradle of the deep,” and a 
new song called “The Buffoon,” by Cliffe, for the encore, he also played 
and sang the Mephisto part in the garden scene. His deep and rich bass 
voice told well in Knight’s song, reaching down to E flat. Signor Jaquinot 
showed his versatile talent as a solo violinist, accompanist and conductor. 
He was ably assisted by Signor Unia at the organ. A word of praise is 
due to Messrs. Harrison for the excellent management of the concert. 
The orchestra platform was beautifully decorated with shrubs and plants, 
and fully represented a garden scene.—Dr. Heaps’s second classical 
chamber concert is announced for the 28th of this month.—Messrs. 
Harrison’s third grand subscription concert will take place on Feb. 7. 
The artists on that occasion will be Mlle. Antoinette Trebelli, Madame 
Patey, Mr. Orlando Harley, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Sims Reeves, Miss 
Fanny Davies (solo pianoforte); Miss Nettie Carpenter (solo violin), 
M. Hollman (violoncello), and Mr. Wilhelm Ganz (conductor).—Mr. 
Stockley’s third grand orchestral concert will be given on Feb. 10, Dr. C. 
Villiers Stanford will on that occasion conduct his “ Elegiac” Symphony. 

GLasGow, Jan. 25.—On Thursday an admirable performance of 
Schumann’s D minor symphony was given, under Mr. Manns’s direction, 
and Mr. Max Pauer gave a fairly satisfactory rendering of Beethoven’s 
E flat concerto. Mr. Iver McKay, who made his first appearence at the 
Tuesday concert, sang Mozart’s “Il mio tesoro,” Verdi’s “Ah si ben 
mio,” and Beethoven’s “ Adelaide” with good though, in the latter case, 
slightly too operatic effect. At the Saturday Popular Concert the hall 
was again densely crowded. Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony was finely 
rendered, and good performances were given of the orchestral version of 
the Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Octet, of the first set of Dvorak’s 
Slavonian Dances, and of an overture written by an aspiring Scotch 
musician, Mr. Hamish MacCann, recently, and perhaps even yet, a 
student at the Royal College of Music. The work is ambitious but shows 
decided talent. M. Jules Lasserre played several violoncello soli with 
great elegance of style, and in conjunction with Madame Lasserre, an 
accomplished pianist, Rubinstein’s Mazurka for pianoforte and violon- 
cello. Miss Thudichum sang an aria from Za Sonnambula without 
creating much effect, but won the most enthusiastic applause for her 
dramatic rendering of “Im Herbst,” by R. Franz, one of the finest of the 
many beautiful songs by that writer, which the singers trained in this 
country neglect and ignore.—Last night Herr Bernard Stavenhagen gave 
a Pianoforte Recital in the Queen’s Rooms, and distinguished himself by 
his magnificent rendering of Liszt’s variations on a theme by Bach, and 
of the same master’s 13th Hungarian Rhapsody, “Campanella” Study 
and “Hexameron,” of which, however, he played only a portion. His 
reading of the two Beethoven Sonatas, E minor, Op. 90, and C sharp 
minor, Op. 27, is open to criticism, and is likely by the pianist himself to 
be eventually reconsidered. Schumann’s “ Papillons,” a work not pre- 
viously heard here in the concert room, was, however, very finely played. 
Herr Stavenhagen was enthusiastically received. This evening, Tuesday, 
Goetz’s lovely Symphony in F is to be performed. Mr. J. F. Dunn will 
play Gade’s violin concerto, recently performed by the same artist at 
Sydenham, and Miss Thudichum will again be the vocalist. 

BATH, Jan. 24.—On Saturday morning Miss Harford gave an excel- 
sent concert to a good audience. Among the vocalists, Miss Wallington 
and Mr. D’Arcy Ferris (who is an established favourite) gained much 
applause. Miss Harford’s pianoforte playing and the violin playing of 
Mr. Louis Hervey D’Egville, were greatly appreciated. Mr. Edward 
Morton conducted. An operetta, Between Two Stools, closed an enjoy- 
able entertainment.—Her Majesty’s Opera Concert Company, under the 
direction of Mr. Mapleson, visited Bath on Monday and produced a 
varied programme to an appreciative audience—The Quartet Society 
gave their second concert on Tuesday evening, the performers being 
Messrs. Joseph Ludwig, Collins, Blagrove, Whitehouse, and Gilder ; and, 
at the pianoforte, Miss Lucy King. The programme contained Schubert’s 
Quintet, Op. 163, Beethoven’s Quartet in E flat, Op. 16, Haydn’s 
“ Emperor,” and, for solo violin, “1 Palpiti,” by Paganini- 











FOREIGN. 


LEIPSIC.—Musical life has been tolerably quiet’ during the last few 
weeks, and the Gewandhaus Concerts have been the only events worthy 
of notice. The programmes of the two above-mentioned concerts 
contained symphonies by Brahms (in E minor) and Beethoven (in C 
minor), Gade’s “ Highland” overture, Nicolai’s “ Eine feste Burg” over- 
ture, Bruch’s G minor Violin Concerto (played by Pablo de Sarasate), 
and a violoncello concerto by. Haydn (played by Klengel), Beethoven’s 
scena, “Ah perfido,” and Lieder by Liszt, Reinecke, &c.. sung by Fri. 
Zerbst. The second hearing of Brahms’s Symphony (it was given here 
under the composer’s direction last season) has confirmed all the opinions 
expressed about it at that time. Brahms’s symphonies stand up as monu- 
ments among the masses of modern works in the same form, and in his 
latest composition he is, according to many of our foremost critics, seen 
at his best. At the next Gewandhaus Concert, Schumann’s D minor 
Symphony is to be done, and Eugen D’Albert will play Brahms’s Second 
Concerto in B flat major and Liszt’s Don Juan Fantasie. D’Albert will 
also appear in the two-fold capacity of pianist and composer at the next 
Chamber Music Concert, where his new string quartet (Op. 8) will be 
performed. Miss Fanny Davies gave a piano recital here last week and 
was tolerably well received. Her playing has improved wonderfully 
during the past year, and the interesting programme announced by the 
lady received, on the whole, a very creditable rendering (especially some 
parts of Schumann’s “ Carnival”). Of the first performance of Rhein- 
gold, which took place on the 12th of the month, 1 must speak in my 
next letter. Helen Hopekirk will play Grieg’s A minor Piano Concerto 
and shorter solos at the next Popular Symphony Concert. D’Albert 
plays Beethoven’s “ Waldstein Sonata,” Schumann’s Fantasia, Op. 17, 
and Chopin’s G minor Ballade, at the Extra Concert in the Gewandhaus. 
The operas given during the week were: Rheingold, Tannhauser 
(Wagner), Carmen (Bizet), Euryanthe (Weber), &c. 


PaRISs, Jan. 25.—As last week, M. Joachim was again the hero of the 
musical world. On Friday evening the first séamce of his quartet from 
Berlin took place at the Salle Erard, and the critical audience were unani- 
mous in their enthusiasm and in the opinion that seldom so accomplished 
a quartet were heard in Paris. On Sunday, at Colonne’s Concert, 
Joachim’s success was not less great, and | hear that the great violinist 
will play for the third time next Sunday. The souvenir left by this great 
artist will be a lasting one. Lamoureux brought forward again his 
favourite master, Wagner, in the shape of a long excerpt from the 
Watkyrie, the solo part of which afforded Madame Brunet Lafleur the 
opportunity of achieving a great success. Next Sunday at Pasdeloup’s 
there will be a so-called festival, in honour of Mr. Cesar Franck, a com- 
poser whose musical science is equal te his inspirations. Nothing 
particular at the two opera houses, excey: some slight changes in the 
interpretation of some parts. 


The retirement of M. Carvalho is again hinted at in a Paris journal, 
and this time with the name of his successor at the Opéra Comique, who 
is said to be M. Paravey, of Nantes. 


It is said that M. Porel intends giving Beer’s Stsuensee, with 
Meyerbeer’s music, at the Odéon. 


The performance of Bizet’s Carmen at Hamburg, under the direction 
of Dr. von Biilow, has been an extraordinarily successful one. The 
artistic and intellectual influence of the conductor stimulated the efforts of 
actors and orchestral players to a high degree, and the representation 
attained all the importance of a deep psychological study, combined with 
perfect artistic surroundings. Fraulein Gétze was Carmen, and Herr 
Stritt, José. The stage mnaagement of Herr Bittong deserves great 
praise. 

Von Biilow was presented on his 58th birthday with a glowing address 
from the musicians of the united theatres of Hamburg. 


A Reuter’s telegram from Berlin on Jan. 24 announces that the 
Emperor has appointed the historians, Professor Treitschke and Dr. 
Gustav Freytag, and Herr Johannes Brahms, the composer, Knights of 
the Order “ Pour le Mérite” for Science and Arts. His Majesty has also 
appointed Signor Giuseppe Verdi, the composer, a foreign knight of the 
same order. 


The Daily News correspondent at St. Petersburg telegraphs: Con- 
siderable sensation has been caused in all artistic circles here by the 
sudden resignation of the Director of the St. Petersburgh Conservatory 
of Music, who has gone abroad. The famous pianist Rubinstein has 
consented to assume the directorship. The reasons for this sudden 
change have not been publicly announced, but there are plenty of 
unpleasant reports in circulation on the subject. It is generally hoped 
that Rubinstein will succeed in the task he has undertaken. 


The Stockholm Royal Theatre, it is said, is about to close its doors, 
the Swedish Parliament having suppressed in the budget their annual 
subsidy towards that institution, 
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SPECTRE-STRICKEN, 


A Psychological Story 
By EVELYN BURNE. 





‘*If men of science will condescend to read my words, they may find some 
clue to the mystery I have described, and I should gladly hail an answer to the 
question: Are there others who have, like myself, been made the medium of 
communication between the living and the dead ?”—Author’s note. 





With beautifully-illustrated Cover. Price One Shilling. 





Lonpon: A. S. MALLETT & CO., 68 & 70, WARDOUR STREET, W. 
May be had through all Bookseliers. 





THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL ISSUE. 


THE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL & ALMANACK 


For 1887 is now ready. 








IT contains the Names and Addresses of Professional Musicians, Musical 
Instrument Makers, Dealers, and Music Sellers in the United Kingdom, arranged 
under the towns, and in a complete alphabetical list. Also a List of New Music 
published during the past twelve months, principal Musical Events, and Remarks 
on the past year. 


Price 3s., or in crimson cloth, 4. 
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RUDALL, CARTE & CO., 23, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 





NOW READY, 


4 "NORDTS A." 


Romantic Opera, 
Composed expressly for the Cart Rosa OPERA COMPANY, 


By FREDERICK CORDER, 


VocaL SCORES, 5s. NET. 





FORSYTH BROTHERS, 272A, REGENT Circus, OXFORD STRERFT, 
LONDON ; and 122 & 124, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


VOICE TRAINING EXERCISES 


(For Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, 
and Bass Voices), 
BY 
EMIL BEHNKE 
AND 


CHARLES W. PEARCE. 








Price 1/6 each, Cloth Boards, 3]/- each. 





“T am much obliged to you for sending me Voice Exercises. They 
seem to me admirad/e, and doubtless will prove of great utility.” 


FREDERICK A. G, OUSELEY. 
“] like the Vocal Exercises very much ; they are scientific, systematic, 


and ingenious.” 
JOHN STAINER. 





CHAPPELL & CO.,, 


80, NEW BOND STREET, w., 
And 15, POULTRY, E.C. ’ 





FIRST FIVE GRADES NOW READY;, 
Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GorE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc, 


THE MUSICIAN: 


GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CoNnTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE. A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” 


Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant ~ 


language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘“‘ A useful book or earnest teachers.” 

Mvrsical Review.—‘“‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
thourk much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

_Moeathly Musical Record.—‘‘No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existenre.” 
W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 








New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

_A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music. and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M’Kay, and ether 
successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JuLtien), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at his 
Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


ALFRED HAYS, 
THEATRE AND CONCERT AGENT, 


Music Publisher and Dealer in BWlusical Insfruments. 


Sole Agent in the United Kingdom and British Colonies for the Celebrated Wood 
Wind Instruments manufactured by Evette & Schaeffer (Late P. GOUMAS & CO.), 
Buffet, Crampon & Co. A 

SOLE DEPOTS: 


26, Old Bond Street, W., & 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 
* MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 
Manufacturers and Fmporters of all kinds of Strings 


FOR 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, 'CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 


ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 
Have always in STOCK the Largest ASSORTMENT of any House in the World, 














6, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 









MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 
-=— GEORGE WITHERS & CO. 


(Late of Coventry Street), 
WHOLESALE 


IMPORTERS OF MUSICAL STRINGS 
From Rome, Papua, AND NAPLES. 
A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS. 
Bows, Cases, Music Stands, &c. See Price List. 
81, ST.MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


THREE SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. By AL Bourne. 


** Show the influence of Schumann, but not to an extent that can be blamed. The first and second, called ‘ Reverie’ 
and ‘ Adieu,’ are full of genuine sentiment ; and the third is suitably gay.”—-(Ep. Musical World ) 

“ Tastefully and elegantly written, and admirably suited for teaching purposes."—(Ep Topical Times.) 

“The Reverie’ is dreamy and melodious ; the * Adieu’ plaintive and graceful ; and the ‘ Revoir’ characteristic.”—(Ep. ews 
of the World.”) 

“ Simple, but well written.” —(Ep. Atheneum.) 

Adopted the graceful idea of Mendelssohn. These pieces indeed reflect that composer occasionally, while» they -have also 
merits of their own, and as graceful pieces for the drawing-room can hardly fail to please.” (Ep. Era.) 


PERPETUUM MOBILE. By Michael Watson, 


“A composition which should obtain a great success, inasmuch as it is brilliant, well written, and extremely. effective, 
without presenting any formidable difficulties to the industrious student.”—-(Ep. Musical World.) 

‘Will be found of great use in practising, and shows the hand of the skilled musician.”—-(Ep. Pictorial World.) 

“A capital study for the right hand. Apart from its utility as a study, it is interesting as music.” (Ep, Musical Standard.) 

“With his usual skill, Mr. Michael Watson has constructed a pianoforte piece of moderate difficulty, but considerable 
eftect."—(Ep, ews of the World.) 

** A pleasing imitation of Weber’s Rondo, and somewhat easier than its model.” (Ep, Atheneum.) 

“Mr. Watson has done what few would have accomplished so well, that is to write an original, effective, and musicianly 
movement after a great criginal composer had adopted the same plan. We can warmly commend this solo as a study for the 
pianist. It will be of great value in the acquirement of fingering, and it has the further merit of being a well-written and interesting 
piece, as agreeable to hear as to play. As a matter of course, it is almost entirely a study for the right hand.”—(Ep. Era.) 


NEW SONGS. 


WORDS. MUSIC. 


THE LOVE GONE BY. F. E. Weatherly, Henry Loge. 


“ A very pathetic and graceful song.”—(Ep. Musical Standard.) 

“The words are very sympathetic, and the melody is very tuneful.” (Ep. Ladies’ Pictorial.) 

“A graceful song wedded to appropriate words.”—-(Ep. ews of the World.) 

“It is pretty music, and suits the words.”—(Ep. Zruth.) 

“ A meritorious song. It is refined, expressive, and very elegant in melody ; in fact we have not seen a better songof its kina 
for a long time. There is a violin or violoncello obbligato, which will enhance the effect of the song in no slight degree.” (Ep. Zra.) 


WELL-A-DAY. G. Clifton Bingham, Percy Fackman. 


“ Isan excellent song of itskind. It is thoroughly characteristic, and free from vulgarity, It may be unhesitatingly praised.” 
(Ep. Musical World.) 
A quaint little love-ditty of the narrative school.”—(Ep. Graphic.) ; 2 : 
“A pretty attractive melody, with a simple accompaniment, admirably harmonised, those who hear it sung will not refrain from 
hearing a repetition.”—-(Ep. Jewish Chronicle.) 
“A simple but piquant little song, rather quaint in character.”—(Ep. Atheneum.) A ees 
“Is perfectly delicious. It is a syllabub of a song—light, bright, with just enough emotional flavouring to give it piquancy”— 


(Ep. Zruth.) 
“Ts an unpretentious ditty, agreeable enough in its way, and likely enough to find favour with amateurs.” (Ep. £7a.) 


PRICE 2/ EACH, NET. 
E. ASCHERBERG & CO., 


Music Publishers and Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
21144 REGENT STREET LONDON, W. 
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SECURE, DIRECTION,..TAGS. 
| of Strong and Cheap. | 


They bear ROUGH USAGE and EXPOSURE to WET 
WEATHER far better than Linen Labels. Can be had 


in any size. 
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SAMPLES ON APPLICATION TO 


THOMAS DAVIDSON, 
Wholesale & Retail Stationer, 
118 & 119, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 


F. & C. CONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fron & Wood Frame Pianofortes, 
ANGRAVE ST., HAGGERSTON, E.  [N.L.R. 








Our PIANOFORTES are of first-class manufacture, at the 
lowest possible prices. All the latest improvements and most modern 
designs. Every instrument guaranteed. 





SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 
PATENT AGENTS. 
JARMAN & CO., 

55 & 56, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.-C. 


NINE MONTHS’ PROTECTION (including Stamp Duty)... £810 0 
THE LIKE FOR FOUR YEARS .. .- .. «— £8 8 0 











Advances made on approved Inventions. 


THE CEYLON PRODUCE AGENCY. 


85, SEETHING LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


(One minute’s walk from Mark Lane Station.) 
SELL ONLY. 


PURE CEYLON TEA, 


From the best known gardens. 


Packed in Tins of 5ibs. to 20lbs. weight, and original. 
Boxes, Half-chests and Chests, at : 


2s., 2s. 4d., 2s. 8d. & 3s. per Ib. 





Carriage Free on Ordérs of 10 lbs: and upwards. Samples and 
Price Lists Free on application. 





AGENTS FOR THE 


ROOKWOOD ESTATE GOLD ; MEDAL TEAS.. 
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PER DOZ. . PER. DOz. 

ft Children’s’?.... Is. 2d, |. Hemstitched— 
GAMBRIC Tadi@s “recess... Qs. 44d. | Ladies’ ...2s. 113d. 
Gantil.......dn-. 3s. 6d. | Gents’......4s. 1d. 


By Appointments to “The Cambrics of Rosin- 
the Queen & Crown POCKET son & CLEAVER have a 
Princess of Germany. world-wide fame.”—Queen. 


SAMPLES and Price Lists Post \EF J 
FREE. s 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 
Telegraphic Address : “LINEN,” BELFAST. 


JHE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND. ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND. REMOVING 
AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 


‘* Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard.” —Punch, October #1, 1865. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


_ Actors, Singers, Cle n. and all who are desi of improving and lpyigorating their 
Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to 
account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, 
Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d.and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 
THREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand, 
TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly Balances, when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers. free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and: the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 
How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO. GUINEAS 
PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BinKBECK BuILDING SociEeTy, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 

SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate: possession, either for 

Building.or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FRER- 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on upplication: 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


MR. .& MRS. THOMPSON, 
WARDROBE PURCHASERS TO ANY AMOUNT FOR CASH. 
Established a quarter of a Century. 
And having a LARGE CONNECTION for the Sale of 
GOOD LEFT-OFF CLOTHING, 


can give best .prices for them. Ladies waited on. P,O.0. per 
' return for all parcels, boxes, &c. Please note the address, 


95, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 





























TO) NAVAL AND MILITARY OFFICERS. 
WANTED—REGIMENTAL UNIFORMS, &c. 
MR. AMES THOMPSON. 
95, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W., 





Begs to acquaint Ladies and Gentlemen that he iS giving the highest rices for all 
descrip of Naval and Military Uniforms, Plain Clothes, Miscellaneous 
“Property; &ey Ladies orgentlemen wishing tosdi of any of the above-named 
will be punctually waited upon at their residence, any time or distance, by address- 
ing a letter as above. Parcels from the cou wil get instant attention, and the 
utmost value remitted by post-office order by return. Estahdished twenty-five 
ears. “se ~~ ew . & we os “55 wh 4 wad oil 4 
< N.B.—On sale, Naval and Military Uniforms of ever) description ; also 





y Liveries. pry ; 
HM Z i 
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London, W.—Saturday, January 29, 1887. 
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